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ALL TEACHERS ARE THESPIANS 
by MARGARETTE S. MILLER 


THESPIAN OF THE MONTH— — 
: BYRON RA TINSLEY 











One of the OUTSTANDING plays for amateurs 


SEE HOW 


By PHILIP KING 


THEY RUN 


A FARCE IN 3 ACTS 





6 men 
3 women 


. 
interior 
a 
books, $1.00 
e 


royalty, $25.00 

















Allegan (Mich.) Community Players Production 








The story concerns a young, attractive, and very 
talented actress who has retired and married an 
English vicar. She meets an old friend, an 
American soldier with whom she once starred. 
It so happens that the very play is now running 
in a nearby, off-bounds province. Undaunted, 
the American dons one of the vicar’s habits and 


takes off with the actress. Meantime, a fugitive 





from justice also borrows one of the vicars garbs 
for disguise. When these two are met by the 
unsuspecting vicar, who thinks each is his 
bishop; or when the real bishop meets them, 
thinking it is the vicar — well, as you can see, 
they must have a merry romp indeed. There's 
many a laugh between the complication and 


the final curtain. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
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The House of Plays 

New York 36 y Hollywood 46 
"h wee 6 Gabe tt: to BO or Oe Please send copies of “See How They Run” at $1.00 
years in the theatre I've never heard plus 5c postage per book. 
such laughter, the audience didn’t just 

Name 
laugh, they screamed and howled.” — 
Bernard W. Suss, Elitch Gardens, Denver Street 
“Hilarjous seem a tame and quite in- : 
adequate word to describe this play. City Zone____ State 
Left the audience ‘rolling in the aisles.’” C1] charge [] cash 
— Rochester Times-Union [] Please send me your 1958 Supplement of Plays 
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THEATRE gel seal 10: seal liane sate wane 


at the new Kentucky Fair & Exposition 
Center, Louisville, Ky., the largest multi- 


is A L L R O O Ay purpose affairs facility in the world. 
The Choice of Practically All Ice Shows and leading Traveling Attractions 
































SUPER-TROUPER TROUPER ARC SPOTLIGHT TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT 
. The first D. C. high SPOTLIGHT 
intensity automatic 
¢ arc spotlight with 
' built-in power con- P| int 
version unit. Far sur- ilOwet? cette 
passes in brilllancy of —_— oe 
spot any vertical arc : ’ : 
type and equals or exceeds Adiystable, saregulating 
many of the large weere automatic arc control. Burns 
type operating af = ~ — 80 minutes without retrim- 
or amperages. Fully auro ming. Plugs inte 110-velt 
matic arc control. Burns 80 outlet 
minutes without retrimming. —— 
Available in 220 or 110-volt 
; A. C. models. 
© You get the light you are paying for. Single e Requires no heavy rotating equipment ® Constructed for permanence 
control two-clement variable focal length 
© Horizontal masking control can be angled 
objective lens system. The brillionce of the RS i e Portable. Mounted on casters 
Fo ne direction r reli tal. 
spot actually increases as it is reduced in 3 eh sg SO 5 til tase: 
size e Fost-operating 6-slide color boomerang. @ Easily disassembled for shipping 
Writs for free litcratmwre o7 sce vou theatre or Stage cquipment dealer rhapte 
, A demonstration will convince you 
THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
104) City Pork Avenue Toledo 1, Ohio 
Fesruary, 1958 ] 











JUST RELEASED — NOW AVAILABLE 


Anita Loos’ comedy about two girls on a 


hilarious husband-hunting trip to Europe 





“The nice thing about diamonds,"’ Lorelei observes, of her en- 
gagement ring, ‘is, you can wear them with anything." 
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prefer blondes 


A new three-act play from the famous book by 
Anita Loos; 7m, 10w, extras as desired. 


A fresh and exuberant comedy about two delightful girls —a blonde 


and a brunette — sent to Europe to 


“improve their minds.” 


They are 


also hoping (secretly) to meet someone interesting — male, of course! 
Perhaps they'll actually come back engaged! There are no production 
problems, and in the midst of all the fun, it has something intelligent 
to say. Carol Channing played the role of the “blonde” on Broadway, 
while Marilyn Monroe played it in the motion picture. 


STORY Lorelei, a dazzling blonde, and Doro- 

thy, her sensible brunette girl friend, 
are wild with excitement about a trip they’re 
about to take to Europe. To complete their 
education, they’re going to spend the summer 
in Europe with Lorelei’s father taking them 
around. They’ve just finished a happy “going 
away” party with all their friends when the 
bombshell bursts—Lorelei’s father can’t get 
away. Desperately the girls argue that they’re 
old enough and sensible enough to look after 
themselves. Let them go ahead as planned, and 
Lorelei’s father can join them later. Against his 
better judgment, they convince him, and then 
the girls are off! They’ll “improve their minds” 
all day, but for their evenings, their main inter- 
est is in dates. The big difficulty, they fear, is 
that they may seem too young and unsophisti- 
cated. Lorelei starts posing then as someone 
extremely blasé—a woman of the world. Her 
pose seems to be succeeding, because she meets 
an extremely attractive boy who appears to be 
falling hard for her. This boy is also traveling 
abroad, coming from a very prominent family 
back in America. However, Lorelei overdoes 
her pose, and suddenly she’s in real trouble. 
While the situation has a hilarious side to it, 
both Lorelei and Dorothy are deeply concerned, 
because they really have met fine young men, 


and they don’t want to lose them. Lorelei’s 
brain, however, rises to the occasion, and the 
hilarious results build to a delightful and 
thoroughly enjoyable conclusion. 


; aoe an Lorelei, a beautiful blonde, full of 

charm, who feels her intelligence 
is the main thing, even if it isn’t quite like other 
people’s; Dorothy, her easy-going companion, 
and still her best friend after four years in the 
same room at boarding-school; Daddy (Mr. 
Jeremiah Lee), a hardworking man, whose one 
object in life is Lorelei’s happiness; Henry 
Spoffard III, a young man of impeccable social 
background, popular to the point where he has 
developed impenetrable defenses; Mrs. Spoffard 
II, Henry’s invalid mother, muffled in a lace 
cap, shawl, and aura of propriety (few would 
believe what she’s really like); Miss Chapman, 
Mrs. Spoffard’s companion, who protects both 
Henry and his mother from practically every- 
thing; Aunt Dolly, an Advanced Woman, of 
whom Daddy disapproves; Sam, a highly liter- 
ary young man who writes about Life, and who 
pursues Lorelei doggedly; Sylvia Van Austen, 
Margaret Van Osborne, and other society girls 
who regard Henry Spoffard as fair game; and 
many others. 


Royalty, $35.00. Posters. Price, 90c 
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For Play Contests 


We list here a few of the many good 
plays we are offering in our 1958 catalog. 


BISHOP'S CANDLESTICKS. Pauline Phelps. 
Play ten on an incident in “Les Miserables."’ 
3m 25 min. The story is the familiar 
one of — Valjean stealing the Bishop's candle- 
sticks. No royalty. 60c 


THE BOOK. Beatrice LaForce. 3 f. Int. 30 min. 
Rated ‘‘a superior play'' at State Play Festival 
at lowa University, 1956. Romantic drama. In 
her youth, Aunt Laura had received a book of 
poems from her lover when she was expecting a 
proposal. She put the book, unopened, in the 
bookcase and allowed no one to touch it. Years 
after, she opened the book and found the pro- 
posal inside. A most dramatic and well written 
play. 60c 


DEAR LADY, BE BRAVE. Comedy by Loyd a 
Shelton. 3m. 3f. 25 min. Scene: a doctor's of- 
fice. Dr. Clark, a young physician, devises a plan 
to help his friend, Tandy, decide which of three 
girls to marry. ‘Parts all good. Fungus, the 
colored janitor, furnishes a large share of the 
laughs. 60c 


HERBIE'S FIRST DATE and other "Herbie" plays 
are all good contest plays with teen age charac- 
ters. Each title, 60c 


LITTLE OSCAR. Albert Van Antwerp. Comedy. 
2m. 2f. and two baby buggies. Int. 25 min. 
Henry and Josie are just ready to take the baby 
and go for a picnic when another young couple 
arrive with their baby. The way ingenius Henry 
ets rid of them, will bring roars of laughter 
rom the audience. 60c 


THE LOST WORD. Drama. Henry Van Dyke's 
impressive story dramatized by Pauline Phelps. 
4m. If. and a little boy, (may be taken by a 
girl) and a reader. 30 min. Scenery not required, 
as the reader gives the settings. The dramatic 
story depicts the unhappiness and sorrow that 
the loss of the name meant to Hermas 
and his beautiful young wife and the joy that 
comes when the memory of The Word is restored 
to Hermas. 60c 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. Pauline Phelps has taken 
the beautiful and tragic story by John Luther 
Long and made it into a living, vibrant play. 
3m. 3f. and a reader. 25 min. 6 copies required. 
Repeat performances, $2.50 60c 


MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. Pauline Phelps. 
An adaptation from Edward Everett Hale's story 
of the same name. 5m. 2f. or by easy doubling, 
3m. If. Int. 30 min. 60c 


NOTHING TO DESTROY. Cora Montgomery. 
Drama. 5f. 20 min. The scene is a communist 
den where five women are hiding in a dismal 
room below the sidewalk. They are gloating over 
their success in ——- up a chemical plant with 
the resultant death many people. Then one 
of them sees through the little window above 
her, the national flag. A great, patriotic drama 
in which the girl gives her life for the flag. 
5 copies required. Repeat performances, -* 


THE RIVALS. A modernized one act adapta- 
tion of Sheridan's play. 5m. 3f. extras if desired. 
25 min. Luella McMahon adapted this play for 
the Minnesota State High School Contest where 
it won top rating. It is a swiftly moving poy 
with comedy characters (or extras) as scene shift- 
ers. This is done to music and can be great fun 
by adding a lively dance routine. The play con- 
cerns the love affair of Lydia and Captain Jack. 
Mrs. Malaprop, with her mis-applied words, 
furnishes plenty of comedy which is augmented 
by oe Anthony and Sir Lucius and others in —~ 
cesT. 


-—O— 


WETMORE 
Declamation Bureau 
Box 95 M 
Sioux City, lowa 
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A lovely, understanding study of modern youth and the modern family 


LIFE OF THE PARTY 


By MARRIJANE AND JOSEPH HAYES 


A COMEDY IN 3 ACTS 





7 men 
10 women 
(extras) 


a 
interior 
* 
books, $1.00 


royalty, $25.00 











As produced by Bloomfield, N. J., High School 








The Hughes family moves to Butterfield and 
begins to choose friends. Mr. Hughes is to set 
up a branch office for his firm; flighty, funny Mrs. 
Hughes, being something of a snob at first, has 
high social ambitions. Oldest daughter Mildred, 
a college freshman, fancies herself in love with 
the snooty son of a bank president. Studious 
daughter Jean flings off her glasses and her 
reticences and becomes the life of the party. And 
what a party! Dapper Teddy, her brother, gets 
into a merry mix-up juggling four dates at once 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


The House of Plays 


until the girls get wise. And youngest daughter, 
Amy, a rowdy cheerleader, falls in love for the 
first time. Neighbors object to the noise — to the 
extent of punching bewildered Mr. Hughes in 
the nose. The police arrive. Jean is in for a hard 
awakening — and so are the others, including 
both her parents. They all become aware of the 
serious implications of what has seemed very 
funny; and what makes the play unusual and 
worth-while is the wise readjustments of the 
characters to one another and to life. 





7623 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood 46 














“The play was most satisfactory to both 
audience and cast. I was especially 
pleased that there were so many good 
male parts.” —J. M. Meadows, Dalton 


(Georgia) High School. 


“A delightful comedy of a typical Ameri- 
can Family.”—The Student Prints, Bloom- 
field High School. 











Please send 





copies of “Life of the Party” at $1.00 


plus 5c postage per book. 
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City 


[] charge 


[] cash 


[] Please send me your 1958 Supplement of Plays 





Frsruary, 1958 




















American Theatre Wing 


HELEN MENKEN, President 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING CENTER 


1958-59 SEASON 
Sept. 22 through May 22 


A two-year course of training for the 
young actor, dancer or singer whose 
talent, experience and recommendations 
qualify him for intensive study toward a 
professional career in the entertainment 
world. 


... PROGRAMS... 


for the Actor 
for the Dancer 
for the Singer 


Courses may be started in September and 
February. Daytime and evening training 
are both available. Applications to enroll 
in Sept. ‘58 now being considered. For 
catalog, address Admissions Secretary, 
351 West 48 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved by the New York State 
Education Department. 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 

@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 

@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 

@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











26th Annual Session 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 23rd — Sept. 13th, 1958 


Drama, Speech, Stagecraft, Painting, Music, 
Piano, Choral, Strings, Opera, Ballet, Weav- 
ing, Ceramics, Interior Decorating, Television 
— Radio and Playwriting, Short Story, Oral 
French and Photography. 


For Calendar Write: Director, 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Banff, Alta., Canada 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 


With Recommended 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced "Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 














School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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UNIVERSITY 


Offers a Major in Drama 


MODIRECTING 
MACTING 
MSTAGE DESIGN 
MTELEVISION 


M@ FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2050 ADELBERT ROAD 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 











PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 
COs 


SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEK SESSION 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students — 


Daily classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS 
STATE—work and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 


Teachers: “SOMETHING NEW” 


A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 


Week to two weeks camp on all phases of theatre — work — learn 
— practice with professional actors doing summer stock. 
Independent of Student Camp 


BOX sae? * 


Lea 
Vine te rsa ie 42. baer ‘2. a. 





Write now for full particulars ° 
Loca £2 . bes 


Shr ' (Ml TN I ‘ft 1 a yl ii | hi Hall ii i} 
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or KY. 














If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 


“On Broadway” in six years; that was 


the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 


“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox filming of “x il 
Love” eoengy Dy manta, St has a producer on three national drama boar 


then choose Pioneer P 


yhouse of Kentucky. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1880 
B.A., B.S., B.L.I., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
Co-educational 
The only fully accredited college in which all 
MEMORIAL students combine professional-level training 
G QODMAN THEATRE in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 






Dr. John Releh, Head SCHOOL OF- 


Theater Departments Acting company "ts That PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 
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B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D 


Art Institute of Chicago 











SAN JOSE CARNEGIE 
STATE COLLEGE College of Fine Arts 


THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION ¢ DRAMA « Acting -« 
SPEECH Production * Playwriting 
A.B. Degree ¢ Design for the Theatre - 
M.A. Degree 
; ent Cone Catalo g: 
or information write: 4 » 
Harold C. Crain, Head Carnegie Institute of Technology 
eg eg of —— and Drama Schenley Park 
ae oo 14. Califorsia Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

















Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 



















BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


L/W SHOWCASES 
De eS train for the 
ee “professional look” 





"Playhouse students Rell Lovejoy, Rick Sterry 
and Calvin Ward with Gene Raymond as Send name a 
Mercutio in scene from ‘* Romeo and Juliet” 
directed by Albert McCleery. Brilliant 

oduction which also starred John Drew 


arrymore, Margaret O’Brien and Florence 
Reed, used 37 Playhouse students in cast. a pAN S pAN [ ) a N pA 
CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Four theatres for frequent peo- PLAYHOUSE 


ductions ... Television and ra- COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
dio studios ... Rooftop studio 

for dance and fencing... Pro- } 43 South El Molino Avenue 
duction design workshop. Pasadena, California 


Fesruary, 1958 








BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Edu- 


cation, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 


and television, theatre, speech and | 


hearing therapy 
— SUMMER SESSION — 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech 
Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: The Electronic Invasion, Lest We 
Forget . .. Radio, Radio Acting — A Lost Art, The Pointing Finger, The Television Theater, 
The Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Director. .60 


THEATER FOR CHILDREN, edited by Frieda E. Reed, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, High 
- School. Contents: Thespians Can Compete in Children’s Theater; Director With Imagina- 
tion, Training, and Devotion Develops Unique Project; Makeup for Children’s Theater; 
“More Aids” to Children’s Theater; ing the Children’s Play; Scenery for Children’s 
Theater; The Musical Play for Children; A Springboard for the Year’s Program. .60 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS, by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High 
School. Contents: Egyptian, Greek and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan Period, 
The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age. .60 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 


ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching the 
Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. 60 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAMATIC ARTS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (ETJ-1950). Compiled by a special sub-committee for the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Schools of the AETA. 715 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secon ] 
level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the poe of high school 
dramatics club, and articles on play standards, campstnation of the production staff, play 
rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 1.00 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting Control; 
Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and ing; Directing; Acting; Publicity, Pro- 
motion, Performance. .60 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 
tents: The Play’s the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 
Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall Be Light ... Control, Getting the Hay in the 
Barn, First Nights. .60 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE TO 1914, by Arthur H. ae, University of Minnesota. Con- 
tents: The Classic Theatre: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theatre, Elizabethan 


Restoration England, European Theatre in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, Early 
American Theatre, The American Theatre to World War I. 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Contents: 
Theatre Today in Europe, Theatre Today in France, Theatre Today in the Orient, Theatre 
Today in England, Theatre Today in the United States (Part I), Theatre Today in the 
United States (Part II), The Non-professional Theatre in the United States, A Short 
History of the Theatre: Overview. .60 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures: General Blocking, cific Business and Picturization, Direct- 
ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .60 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flapper. 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theatre. 
Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write tor descriptive circular of twenty additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 
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S OUR Seventh National Dramatic Arts 
Conference will be held on the beautiful 
campus of Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, the week of June 16, Jack Hannah of the 
University Publicity Department wrote at my 
request Purdue University, an article about this 
great university which is a member of “The 
Big 10.” In addition to the excellent conference 
program Mr. Hannah's article should further 
convince all our sponsors and student Thespians 
that they cannot afford to miss attending the 
Seventh National Dramatic Arts Conference. 
By the way, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has placed the 
Seventh National Dramatic Arts Conference on 
the approved List of National Contests and 
Activities for 1957-58. 


ARGARETTE S. Miller, director of the 


faculty play at Cradock High School, © 


Portsmouth, Virginia, firmly believes in this 
medium for bringing teachers closer together 
and promoting a friendlier atmosphere. Her 


article, All Teachers Are Thespians, may suggest | 


to you to offer a faculty play in the near future. 
It seems to me that in communities in which 
adult “live” theater is not available a faculty 
play will fill this void. And it is an excellent 
means of raising money to pay expenses to both 
state and national conferences! 


OS ee RA Tinsley is our Thespian of the | 


Month. Jasamyn S. Garrett, Sponsor of 
Troupe 1373, Hayti, Missouri, who wrote this 
article about Bryon, feels that he has the talent, 
the energy, and the love for theater to succeed 
in this field providing of course the breaks 
come his way. He deserves this national recog- 
nition for the fine work which he has already 
done both in high school and college. theater 
and in the commercial theater. 


ROFESSOR Willard Friederich really chal- 

lenges all our Thespian troupes with his 
Brief Views this month. He recommends ten 
Broadway plays which he believes can be done 
by our ambitious and experienced Thespians 
“if the dream is bigger than the fear.” From 
reports reaching this office a number of schools 
have already accepted Professor Friederich’s 
challenge. Have you? 


HREE students, members of Troupe 1000, 


author the article for Theater for Children. 
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Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, § 


They are Wendy Shelton, Rhea Padis, and Leo | 


Freeman. This article is the third and last of 
student written articles taken from speeches de- 


livered at the Children’s Theater Conference at , 


Tufts University, August, 1957. 


ESLIE Irene Coger continues her series with 
So You Want To Make Them Laugh; 
Charles R. Trumbo, with From Katherine of 
Aragon to Anne Boleyn; and Delwin B. Dusen- 
bury, with Vaudeville and Variety. 


HE PLAYS of the Month, as submitted by 

Dr. Earl Blank, are The Little Dog 
Laughed, which by the way is written by Vera 
and Ken Tarpley, sponsor of Troupe 623, 
Crystal Lake, Ill., High School; The Little 
Foxes, presented by one of our outstanding 
negro Thespian Troupes — Troupe 1071, R. B. 
ee ee See Seen — 
an excellent play on juvenile delinquency; 
The Hoosier Echookonsster, a recommended 
costume piece. 
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“THE PLACE FOR PLAYS” 


“MOST COOPERATIVE” 


“WONDERFUL TIME” 


“HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL” 
“PROMPT, FRIENDLY SERVICE” 


People are talking! —and here are some of the things they’re saying about Baker’s Plays: 


“I wish to thank you very much for the way in 
which you handled my order. Whenever | need 
other plays | will order from you or if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself | will recommend your plays.”’ 

G.E.B., Manheim, Pa. 


“The whole cast had a wonderful time doing 
CODDLED EGGBERT and the audience just howled 
all through the second and third acts. Again, 
many thanks to you. We tell all our friends that 
Baker’s is The Place for Plays.” 

F.R. Methuen, Mass. 


“Our production of ABSOLUTELY MURDER was 
highly successful. We recommend this play for 
good entertainment. We are well satisfied.” 

H. B., Winfield, Kans. 


BANER'S 


569 BOYLSTON ST. 





“Thanks again for your wonderful cooperation 
and prompiness. After seeing the play my audi- 
ence is begging for more and the children loved it.” 

J.W.B., Aurora, Ill. 


“You and your company have been most coop- 
erative in all my dealings with you. Again | say 
Thank You. | am looking forward to working with 
you again in the near future.” 

T. F., New Market, Tenn. 


“| had hardly dared hope that the plays would 
come in time for our Wednesday meeting last 
week. You must have shipped them within the 
hour because they arrived on Monday. Many 
thanks.” 

J.L., Northville, Mich. 


PLAYS 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 











New One Act Plays... for Contests and Other Occasions 


HOLD ONTO YOUR HAT 


By Norma Forman Righter. 
cast. Hat-shop setting. 8 W. 
performance. Books, 50¢ each. 


A comedy-drama for an all-woman 
About 22 minutes. Royalty $5 per 


THE SEEKERS 


By Neil D. Greene. A serious play for an all-male cast. Exterior 
scene. 8 M. About 22 minutes. Royalty $5 per performance. 
Books, 50¢ each. 


PROOF OF A MAN 


By Charles R. Love. A contemporary tragedy. Combination setting. 
Semi-documentary in treatment. 4 M, 2 W. About 33 minutes. 
Royalty $5 per performance. Books, 50¢ each. 


SUNSTROKE 


By William A. Kuehl. A genuine farce with plenty of “Snap and 
Go.” Colorful sunporch setting, 2 M, 6 W. About 25 minutes. 
Royalty $5 per performance. Books, 50¢ each. 


THE WALL 


By Verne Powers. A play with poetic overtones and an unusual 
exterior setting. 5 M, 2 W. About 30 minutes. Royalty $5 per 
performance. Books, 50¢ each. 


THE WHITE DOVE 


By Clarence R. Robinson. 
a bullfighter. 
minutes. 


An artistic drama about the death of 
Effective interior setting. 3 M, 2 W. About 35 
Royalty $5 per performance. Books, 50¢ each. 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


By Donald Vining. A satirical comedy of manners. Modern recrea- 
tion room setting. 3 M, 5 W. About 35 minutes. Royalty $5 per 
performance. Books, 50¢ each, 


THE SHOEMAKER’S WIFE 


Adapted from the Hans Sachs’ original by David W. Thompson. 
An authentic classical farce. A medieval hut setting. 2 M, 1 W. 
About 20 minutes. Nonroyalty — Books, 50¢ each. 


For full description of these plays, write for the Row-Peterson Catalogue of New Plays. 


EVANSTON 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
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KLIEGL SALUTES the Centenary College Playhouse 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Based on the concepts of the functional scaffold stage 











} Samuel S. Wiener & Assoc., Arch. 
Paul 0. Rottmann & Assoc., Engineers 
James Hull Miller, Theatrical Consultant | 
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Scenic Projection Bridge 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THEATRE 
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LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO. INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Klieg] Bros. are proud to have contributed 
the skills of their Educational Theatre 
Division in the planning and installation 
of a “Complete Klieg] Lighting System”; 
including Dimming Board, Safpatch Panel, 
all stage lighting fixtures and wiring 
devices as well as auditorium dimming 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 











Front Lighting Bridge 














CONSOLE KLIEGBOARD containing twenty- 
four 2.5KW dimmers and eight 6.0KW 
dimmers with transfer switches allow- 
ing electrical proportional dimming plus 
auditorium dimming. 
















cuits. 


SAFPATCH PANEL (one component 
shown above) containing 148 female 
load receptacles and 100 stage cir- 






ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 





HERE WE GO AGAIN 


2 SEEMS to become a public pastime to 
blame all national and state errors and 
failures upon the public school systems. Not 
too long ago “Johnny Couldn’t Read,” and now 
the latest attack is upon our science and math- 
ematics courses. It is an old and well known 
political trick to divert attention from one’s 
own bungling, indifference, and even careless- 
ness by attacking someone else or better still 
a tax supported institution. Public schools make 
good targets. 


The ill effect of such attacks is the time lost 
in continuing on with one’s job. It is only 
natural for one brought under public scrutiny 
to defend himself and his work. Just because 
the Communists have a Sputnik and Muttnik, 
are we to discontinue all further progress in 
medicine, auto-dynamics, the ministry, peda- 
gogics, and the finer arts just so we too can 
have our American satellite? Have we become 
so egotistic nationally that we believe no other 
nation can discover a new world or invent a 
new machine before us? It has always been 
my philosophy to win humbly and to lose grace- 
fully. 

What happened to “Johnny Can’t Read?” I 
have heard little or nothing about poor Johnny 
for many months. Why? Because after the 
fire and fury died down to common sense, 
American parents discovered for themselves that 
Johnny could read, could comprehend, and 
could think for himself. Just more water over 
the dam, but what a flood it was for a short 
time! 

Now the teachers of science must face the 
jury of public opinion. Critics of the public 
schools would have us believe that science is 
poorly taught, or if one were to listen to the 
radicals, is not taught at all in our schools; 
that all students from now on must be sub- 
jected to science and mathematics whether or 
not they have the mental capacity, the inherent 
love for these subjects, and the desire for 


10 


As | Seelt... 


scientific careers. Just how ridiculous can we 
become? Why are the critics and the politicians 
who write and speak so well not the scientists 
they claim we need so badly today? 


That there must be another overall national 
evaluation of our public schools is not for me 
to say. I personally feel that our schools of 
today are doing a good job and will continue 
doing good work in our democratic American 
way. I believe that our teachers are doing ex- 
cellent work, that they are not the nincompoops 
the critics would have us believe. They are 
doing a man-sized job in a man-sized profession. 
They are the best in the world. 


The harm that may follow from these latest 
attacks is that all other fields of educational 
endeavor will have to be again defended. We 
shall hear anew about the “frills” of education 
which will have to be curtailed, suspended, or 
eliminated. In other words, students who have 
talents in other fields must be denied the op- 
portunity to develop those talents because they 
may be potential scientists or mathematicians. 
We who believe that educational theater is an 
essential course of study in growing-up may 
have to fight harder than ever to retain our 
hard won prestige. Fortunately we shall not 
be alone in our struggle. 

I want our nation to be the strongest in the 
world, but like at Valley Forge, at the seizure 
of our nation’s capital, at Pearl Harbor, I know 


we cannot always win; rather, it is more im- | 
portant to win the final round. We have the © 


student potentialities for science, mathematics, 
ministry, pedagogics, the finer arts — all to be 
encouraged, developed, and completed to their 
fullest capacities. I accept gratefully New York 


State Education Commissioner James E. Allen’s / 
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comment: “We will not be panicked into extra- 


special emphasis on science and math to the 
exclusion of other subjects.” 


TOMORROW’S SCHOOLS? 


HOULD schools be used 12 months a year? 

Governor Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, 
believes they should be. As a result, Virginia’s 
State Board of Education assigned a special 
committee the task of finding out whether the 
proposal can be adopted in Virginia’s schools. 
The State Board of Education says the inquiry 
“will be prompt and thorough.” 


“Merit pay for teachers is the hottest issue in 
education today.” — Supt. Cecil D. Hardesty, 
San Diego County, Calif. 


Closed circuit in Atlanta: The public schools 
of Atlanta, Georgia, begin an important experi- 
ment in September. The boar 
will operate an ultra high frequency TV sta- 
tion, which will broadcast closed-circuit TV 
programs to classes within the school system. 

First thing Supt. Ira Jarrell had to do was 
to assure the statt “that no teacher will be out 
of a job as a result of the experiment.” Miss 
Jarrell said that the number of new teachers 
needed in the system may be cut down slightly 
if the experiment succeeds. Atlanta has studied 
the closed-circuit broadcasting being carried on 
. Hagerstown, Md., and has been “impressed 

y it.’ -- 


COMING TO PURDUE IN JUNE? 
‘ DRAMATICS 
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THESPIAN 


of the MONTH 


BYRON 


RA 
TINSLEY 


ICH MAN, poor man, beggar man, 
R thief, Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, 
Chief; ... Radio, Television, Stage 
or Cinema, Singer, Dancer, Writer, 
Actor, Pianist, Director, Composer-Ar- 
ranger? As in the childhood rhyme, I 
tell of the capabilities of the young man 
chosen as Best Thespian of the Hayti, 
Missouri, High School for the year of 
1955. When, and if, the pointing finger 
of fame singles him out, it may as easily 
be in one role as the other. I think that 
he may soon decide which is his first 
love; but, only he knows between which 
the race is the closest, and to those who 
love him, and follow with interest this 
theatrical fledgling as he tries his wings, 
the suspense is at times overwhelming. 
As a child Byron Ra studied piano and 
learned to love the stories of the great 
Operas. His mother taught piano and 
organ and at recitals of her students he 
often contributed the story of an opera. 
As he played the recordings he moved 
costumed dolls about on his scale model 
stage. Thus he obtained an early ac- 
quaintance and fondness for the classical 
music, its composers, and performers. 
When a sophomore in high school 
Byron enrolled in speech and worked to 
gain contro] over his changing voice. He 
rode a bus to Memphis each Saturday 
for lessons in piano and art. The follow- 
ing summer he received a scholarship to 
the Egyptian Music Camp at Duquoin, 
Illinois. As a junior he produced a variety 
show to earn money for the senior class 
trip and he entertained at several local 
clubs during the year. Almost single- 
handedly, he planned and executed the 
setting for the junior-senior prom at 
which the gym was transformed into a 
southern plantation garden. Summer 
vacation found him at the National 
Speech Institute at Evanston’s North- 
western University with a scholarship in 
dramatics. When he returned to Hayti 
for his senior year, he entered into re- 
hearsals for Girl Crazy with great zest. 


Frepruary, 1958 


From that he plunged into the Christmas 
program and then into the role of the 
dwarf in the Birthday of the Infanta, for 
which he was acclaimed the outstanding 
actor in the state at the spring contests 
at Missouri University. 

Following graduation from high school, 
he was invited to join the Cape Players 
in summer stock during which time he 
played leading roles in My Three Angels, 
Laburnum Grove, and Arms and the 
Man; and in addition gained experience 
in stagecraft and production problems. 
In the fall he remained at State College 
in Cape Girardeau, and was assigned 
roles in Oklahoma, The Inspector Calls, 
and Happy Time. He also found time to 
accompany the dance classes, take danc- 
ing and piano lessons, and to maintain 
better than average grades. Vacation 
time found him in Central City, Colo- 


Thespian Byron Ra Tinsley 





ATTENTION 
THESPIAN SPONSORS! 


With this article Dramatics contin- 
ues its new series. Your editor is very 
much interested in publishing, if mate- 
rial is available, a one page biography of 
graduate Thespians who are becoming 
nationally known in their chosen profes- 
sions. Their noteworthy work need not 
necessarily be in theater. 


Of course we prefer the articles writ- 
ten by our sponsors, but if outlined facts 
are presented to this office, we'll write 
the article. We are interested in the fol- 
lowing: achievements while in _ high 
school, achievements in college or univer- 
sity, graduate study achievements in the 
chosen profession. 


Physical requirements are as follows: 
length of article, 800 words; manuscript. 
typewritten, double column, one side of 
paper, photograph, sharp, clear, black 
and white contrast, size: 9 1/2 by 7 3/4. 

Articles submitted are accepted only 
for possible publication. Final decisions 
concerning qualifications for this distinct 
honor rests with the editor. 














rado, where he daily accompanied a 
famous caller and square dance group, 
and entertained nightly at the “Crub- 
Stake Inn.” 

Back to State College he flew, literally, 
in order to make the enrollment dead- 
line, and the fall session found him musi- 
cal director for the college revue, in 
which he made his debut as a conductor 
of the orchestra. His next chore was that 
of stage manager for The King and I, 
followed by being cast as Cassio in 
Othello. In between productions he 
toured with the acapella choir and was 
billed a “Pianist Extraordinary” for his 
solo numbers. 

As you might expect the fledgling de- 
cided in the summer of 1957 to fly further 
afield and he joined the Putnam Musical 
Theater at Mahopac, New York. Here 
his first stint was as organist for Can-Can. 
Then he was pianist for Plain and Fancy, 
Kiss Me Kate, High Button Shoes, On 
the Town, Teahouse of the August Moon, 
and Pajama Game. A few members of 
the company moved to the Garden 
Center Theater in Vineland, Ontario, in 
September, where Byron Ra served as 
musical director and pianist for My Fair 
Lady and Pajama Game. 

At present he is in New York City, 
working at odd jobs, practicing, writing, 
dreaming, and hoping for the big break 
that will mean some degree of security, 
a little more to eat, perhaps a few more 
clothes, and gas for the car... but most 
of all for the fulfillment of his ambitions 
to bring his contribution to Entertain- 
ment through some media of the Theater. 
While he struggles to make his choice 
and carve his niche, his family, and I, as 
his Thespian Sponsor and teacher, can 
but wait and hope that his many tempo- 
rary and exploratory flights have 
strengthened his wings and that our 
fledgling who has permanently left his 
Bootheel nest, in which his talent was 
nurtured, will find inspiration and suc- 
cess in his flight. 


ll 
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rill Act passed by Congress and signed 

by President Abraham Lincoln on July 

2, 1862. This act provided for sale of the 

: ee oie ee a a. then-abundant public lands to establish 

oS * e eye TT = in each state an institution offering in- 
; 53’ ° ° , ; 

: , : Pde struction in agriculture, science, and 
basic mechanic arts as well as providing > 
military training. : 

With the Morrill Act passed while the 
nation was torn by the Civil War, no 
action was taken toward establishing 
; bs a + SN | such a school in Indiana until seven years 
Aerial View, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. later. On May 6, 1869, the Indiana Gen- 








As the Seventh National Dramatic Arts 
Conference, sponsored jointly by the 
National Thespian Society and the De- 
partment of Theater of Purdue University, 
will be held the week of June 16, 1958, 
at Purdue, this article by Mr. Hannah is 
both timely and certainly very informa- 
tive. The article should further convince 
both sponsors and student Thespians that ) 
a week spent on the Purdue campus will ee 
be not only inspirational, but also very 3 
delightful. Furthermore, for you who 
have attended our other past national 
conferences we offer a new environment, 
for the 1958 conference will be held for 
the first time at a site different from 
that of the first six conferences. 

In the April issue there will be another 
article with photographs by Dr. Ross 
Smith, Director of Theater at Purdue, 
about the new air-conditioned theater in 
which most of our sessions will be held, Mi 
and about the many excellent facilities DC 
which the university has to offer. I was 
told that our conference will “premiere” 
the new theater. 


URDUE UNIVERSITY, with its | | Aen ; ee 
main comps in West Lateyette, ted yer yorfoeeth + sn dine egal weeny et 
Indiana, is one of the great chain Dr. M. J. Zucrow, right, inspects a new experimental motor with Dr. 

of Land Grant colleges and universities Porter, head of the guided missiles department of General Electric. 

in the United States created by the Mor- 
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eral Assembly, in special session, passed 
a measure accepting a proffered gift of 
$150,000 and 10 acres d land from John 
Purdue, a wealthy trader and farmer, 
and other Tippecanoe County residents 
for such a school. The act provided the 
school should bear the name of its bene- 
—— and thus Purdue University was 
orn. 


oS . a : — Since the Morrill Act rather well de- 
: BEF tk | i - , ) fined the spheres in which such schools 
ee) - 2 2 2 | be <. should function, it is no accident that 
Eee: «.>> ioe” in its outstanding growth and develop- 
ment, Purdue University has gained its 
widest distinction in engineering and 
agriculture. As the years have passed, 
however, its curricula has been expanded 
| : 7 nc | | into related fields until today it ranks 
iene. ee ee 7 is Se among the nation’s largest and _ best- 
— ee known universities. For the past quarter 
“— | | : of a century, it has led the colleges and 
urdue University, dedicated June, 1955. universities of the nation in the number 
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INDIANA | 


By JACK HANNAH 


of undergraduate students enrolled in 
engineering curricula. 

Purdue first opened its doors on Sept. 
16, 1874, with an enrollment of 64 stu- 
dents. Its physical plant then consisted 
of three buildings and its teaching staff 
' numbered six persons, including its first 
| president, Col. Richard Owen of Civil 
' War fame. Today it has more than 
/ 13,000 students enrolled on its main 
campus with an additional 5,000 in its 
five off-campus centers in the state. ites since ote, ee 
These students come from every county Front view, Executive Building, Purdue University. 
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Purdue is its Graduate School. The Di- 
vision of Adult Education serves as a 
valuable connecting link with the adult 
population of the state, and the Techni- 
cal Extension Division provides a close 
tie with business and industry. Also 
making the university an intregal part 
of the state and nation are the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, constantly 
seeking and finding new information in 
agriculture and home economics, and the 
Agricultural Extension Service, bringing 
this new information to the people. Serv- 
ing industry in like manner is the great 
amount of research in the various engi- 
neering and science laboratories. 

In the state Purdue is one of Indiana’s 
four state-supported schools. The others 
are Indiana University at Bloomington, 
Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, 
and Indiana State Teachers College at 





| ce. e J ; Terre Haute. With the functions of 
This 300,000,000 electron volt sychrotron, constructed by Purdue these schools well defined, there is little 

physicists and engineers, is constantly being modified and over lapping in their work. 
improved, creating and keeping up with the latest From the original three buildings the 


knowledge in nuclear physics. campus physical plant has grown to ap- 


(Continued on page 31) 


| in Indiana, every state in the United 
| States, and from more than 50 foreign 
lands, At Purdue today there are Schools 
of Agriculture. (including Forestry), 
Aeronautical Engineering, Chemical and 
Metellurgical Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, Industri- 
al Engineering and Management, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Pharmacy, Home 
Economics and Science, Education and 
Humanities. Curricula in these schools 


- SS EE SES 
lead to baccalaureate and advanced de- ‘HIRAI Lt Sree 7 ay L 
grees on various options. There are also ree Ebel bik; : 1 i 
curricula leading to baccalaureate and A abe etn Baaw 2 #e eee eres 
advanced degrees in physical education Or ee te 


for men, industrial education, agricultur- 
al engineering, and engineering sciences. 
In the broad curricula scope of the 
School of Science, Education, and Hu- 
manities, courses lead to advanced de- 
grees in education, sociology, and psy- 
chology. Teachers also are trained for 
work in the secondary public schools. 





Purdue has six schools of engineering of which the electrical and mechanical are 
: : : the largest in enrollment. Shown above, left to right, are the school of electrical 
One of the fastest growing units at engineering and the school of mechanical engineering. 


Frepruary, 1958 7 13 












ALL TEACHERS 
ARE THESPIANS 


By MARGARETTE S. MILLER 


ES, ALL teachers are as much the 

thespian as those professional peo- 

ple who trod the actor's board. 
Each teacher daily appears center stage; 
each teacher, out of sheer necessity, must 
be guilty of scene-stealing in the class- 
room; each teacher enacts roles that 
bring to life meaning and depth of learn- 
ing in the professional world of educa- 
tion. Therefore with this basic training, 
I unquestionably recommend to all facul- 
ties: Put on a play! 

A faculty play is an excellent medium 
for bringing teachers closer together and 
promoting a friendlier atmosphere in a 
school where size generally prohibits 
conviviality. 

At the Cradock High Schoo] in Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, with an enrollment of 
1600 we find that during a school year 
many faculty members never meet. A 
faculty play breaks down barriers, offers 
new friendships and understandings, and 
presents full opportunity for social func- 
tions that busy teaching schedules gen- 
erally forbid. Although the desire for 
social contact among the faculty may be 
_negprencenty a play offers the incentive 

or many friendly and congenial get- 
togethers. A faculty play also brings 
financial aid to a school. We easily 
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Vernon Barnes, Ass’t. Principal and J. J. 
Booker, Jr., Principal, Honorary Members 
of Troupe 1491, in a scene from 
Goodbye, My Fancy. 





cleared $500 for two performances which 
made it possible for many student dele- 
gates of the school’s varied organizations 
to take extended trips to district and 
state conventions. It is an easy matter 
to play to SRO when the teachers put on 
a play for the student body. 


A faculty play can be a community 
affair and its values spread to the four 
winds. The merchants are eager to ad- 
vertise in our programs, the students and 
parents are anxious to assist with props, 
the press competes for stories, and school 
departments, quite divorced from one 
another, join forces to aid the production. 
All these things come naturally when 
teachers turn thespians, and no faculty 
should be timid in tackling a play. 


Cradock High School Troupe 1491, 
National Thespian Society, not only has 
an active student membership but a 
large percentage of the cast and crew of 
our recent production, Goodbye, My 
Fancy, held honorary membership. 
Drafted into the ranks of Cradock’s 
Troupe 1491 were newcomers to our 
school from Troupe 89, Provine High 
School in Jackson, Mississippi, and 
Troupe 570, Fleming High School, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. 

Our casting was left to the student 
members of the troupe. A committee 
went to all the classrooms, the adminis- 
trators, and the office force for signatures 
of those who would “like to be in a play.” 
Fifty per cent of our faculty, two of our 
principals, and both of our clerks readily 
signed up for acting and production as- 
signments. With a keen insight and 
understanding far beyond their years, 
the students did a perfect job of casting 
our play. Not one teacher wanted to say, 
“This is not for me.” 


Goodbye, My Fancy became my first 
directing chore, work a bit divorced from 
office routine at Cradock where I serve 
as head clerk and secretary to our princi- 
pal. The experience is one I shall treas- 
ure always. 


If it is fun for students to see their 
teachers perform, there is avid expecta- 
tion in awaiting the appearance on stage 
of the principal. He can do no wrong. 
He is an Academy Award Winner of all 
Oscars. He rates the unanimous ap- 
proval and cheers of the audience. 


A leadoff article in the local press, 
where three newspapers carried 45 pic- 
tures and associated stories in a bee 
week period, it was stated: 


Principal J. J. Booker, of Cradock High 
School, will become a janitor February 6 
and 7. The assignment did not come 
from the county school board, however. 
It came from Miss Margarette S. Miller, 
who is in the process of changing faculty 
members into a liberal congresswoman 
and a Life photographer. 


This in itself was a real come-on for 
ticket sales. Close on the heels of the 


initial press release came pictures of our 
two principals, in minor eh yet “played 
to the hilt” for human interest. Of our 
assistant principal the press wrote: 
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Cora Mae Fitzgerald and Phoebe Weater 
of the English Department, Honorary 
Members of Troupe 1491, in a scene 
from Goodbye, My Fancy. 








At least one member of the cast has 
learned his lines perfectly. The trouble 
is that he keeps forgetting his cue. This 
is assistant principal Vernon Barnes who 
will play a janitor in “Goodbye, My 
Fancy.” During a recent rehearsal, the 
play was going along smoothly when Miss 
Miller shouted from the rear of the audi- 
torium to Barnes, leaning on a broom, 
“What happened to your lines?” “Whose 
lines?” he said as he fell out of charac- 
ter. “Your lines,” was the reply. “Oh,— 
o.k.,” and Barnes supplied the only line 
he has in the play. 

Although many newcomers to the 
school and to the stage appeared in our 
play this year, Cradock High School has 
its own “stars.” They are both of the 
English Department, Phoebe Weaver, 
who played the Madeleine Carrol role of 
the congresswoman, and Cora Mae Fitz- 
gerald, who played her secretary. They 
are the standbys who usually carry the 
play. 

Miss Fitzgerald organized Troupe 1491 
and was its first sponsor. She has been 
drama coach for several years until] she 
recently became director of forensics. 


It is our custom at Cradock to offer 
best actor and actress awards for each 
play presented. This idea was carried 
over in our faculty play and the drama 
coaches from the surrounding secondary 
schools in the county were invited to 
serve as judges. This lent interest to the 
other schools as well as our own. This 
exchange of judges has helped to arouse 
interest in the National Thespian Society. 
Our school is often invited to install new 
troupes. 


I cannot be too high in my praise of 
our actors and our behind-the-scenes 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER 


VARIETY 
and VAUDEVILLE 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


N DECEMBER, 1932, Radio City 
] Music Hall in New York presented 

its gala inaugural program, featuring 
Ray Bolger, Martha Graham, the Tus- 
keegee University Choir, DeWolfe Hop- 
per, Weber and Fields, and many others. 
Seating 6200, with the world’s largest 
organ, a full symphony orchestra, a glee 
club, a corps de ballet, and the famed 
precision high-kicking Rockettes (a name 
honoring the theater’s managing director, 
Samuel L. “Roxy” Rothafel, whose fame 
had been established by his lavish stage 
presentations at New York’s Capitol 
Theater (1919) and the Roxy (1927), 
the Music Hall aptly deserved its title — 
“Showplace of the Nation.” The Music 
Hall, like the Capitol and the Roxy, 
heralded the arrival of motion pictures 
as a major force in the entertainment 
world. They were a far cry in physical 
size and stage machinery from another 
legendary theater, the Palace on Broad- 
way, seating only 1800, the capital of the 
Kingdom of Vaudeville. Ironically, in 
the same year marking the opening of 
Radio City Music Hall, the Palace, sur- 
rendering to the competition of motion 
pictures and radio, offered its last regular 
bill of straight two-a-day “big time” 
vaudeville and thus ended another glori- 
ous chapter in America’s musical theater 
history. 

Vaudeville, as a form of musical the- 
ater, with its singers, dancers, comedians, 
acrobats, and all varieties of popular 
entertainment, stemmed from obscure 
but democratic origins. Some authorities 
trace it back to fifteenth century France, 
where in the Valley of the Vire River 
in Normandy (Val de Vire or vaux-de- 
vire) satirical convivial songs were com- 
posed and sung by the workers. Another 
French source might be in the voix-de- 
villes (“songs of the city”) sung by stroll- 
ing players. By the sixteenth century 
many small Paris theaters had adopted 
the word “vaudevilles” to describe their 
pantomime entertainments. These pieces 
en vaudeville, like the English ballad 
operas in origin and content, were ex- 
tremely popular with the people, and 
soon the name was applied to all types 
of variety entertainment. 

In England, however, the eighteenth 
century “musical clubs,” which met in 
taverns where the male customers of 
every class of society were entertained by 
Singers and acrobatic performers while 


they ate and drank, lead eventually to 


the “music hall” as the source of variety 
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entertainment. By the latter part of the 
nineteenth century women had joined 
the ranks of the musical entertainers 
which had become a highly profitable 
and popular profession; so much so, that 
the music club annexes to the taverns 
were enlarged, the supper tables exclud- 
ed, and the English music hall, or variety 
theater, came into existence. The music 
hall artists established the pattern which 
was to be followed by American variety 
and vaudeville artists. 

The act or “turn” of each performer 
was allotted a specific number of minutes 
so that one had to be successful in a 
very short time. The songs were written 
specifically to fit the style of each artist. 
In addition, the performers developed 
individual costumes and makeup which 
became their trademarks. Thus each 
artist had his own specialty, and the 
“turn” once established varied little from 
year to year. The music halls offered 





Fred Stone as the Scarecrow and Dave 

Montgomery as the Tin Woodman, for 

twenty-two years, one of the most popular 

two man teams in vaudeville, as seen 

in their first musical comedy success, 
The Wizard of Oz (1903). 





two performances a day, thus establish- 
ing the phrase, “two a day,” which be- 
came synonymous with American vaude- 
ville. The English music halls, like the 
French pieces en vaudeville, were pri- 
marily for the multitudes who fully 
appreciated each act in an unsophisti- 
cated and boisterous way. Many of the 
leading artists, such as Albert Chevalier, 
Marie Lloyd, Vesta Tilley, Harry Laud- 
er, and Vesta Victoria, brought their 
talents and the music hall format to 
America. 

Meanwhile, nineteenth century Ameri- 
ca had developed a form of popular 
variety musical theater of its own in the 
entertainments offered by minstrel shows, 
dime museums, circuses, drinking es- 
tablishments, the show boats, and travel- 
ling medicine and wagon shows — all of 


which provided training for the future 
vaudeville performers. This form of 
musical theater was designed primarily 
for male audiences and tended to be 
vulgar and coarse. Antoni (Tony) Pastor 
(1832-1908), minstrel, acrobat, clown, 
vocalist, and circus ringmaster, is credit- 
ed with being the person most responsi- 
ble for washing the face of American 
variety entertainment. Still, he thought 
the word “vaudeville” was not appro- 
priate to describe the type of entertain- 
ment he presented at 444 Broadway, his 
first New York theater in 1861. After 
moving to other locations, he finally se- 
lected the old Bryant’s Minstrel Hall on 
Fourteenth Street, adjacent to Tammany 
Hall, in 1881 and opened Tony Pastor's 
New Fourteenth Street Theater. After 
the premiere of his satire on Gilbert and 
Sullivan titled The Pie-Rats of Penn-Yan, 
featuring his new singing discovery, 
Lillian Russell, he found himself in 
competition with the nearby Harrigan 
and Hart’s Theater Comique. In earlier 
years he had aided in establishing these 
two men as popular entertainers, but he 
realized now that they were far more 
successful with this type of slam-bang 
musical theater than he, so he took a 
daring step. On October 24, 1881, he 
presented the first straight “clean” variety 
show in New York designed to attract 
ladies as well as men. A sample of the 
new “clean” humor may be noted in the 
following exchange between two ec- 
centric black-face comedians on _ the 
opening bill: 

ALLEN: (enters wearing an _ over-size 

overcoat dyed bright yellow.) 
LESTER: What do you call that? 


ALLEN: I dont cali it, I whistle and 
it comes to me. 


Pastor loved the variety theater, and 
in turn he was admired and loved by his 
associates. From 1881 to 1906 his minia- 
ture temple of variety art played the best 
acts —the Four Cohans, Weber and 
Fields, the Russell Brothers, Maggie 
“Throw Him Down McCloskey” Cline, 
and hundreds of others. Pastor worried 
little about the increasing competition of 
the magnificent new Koster and Bial’s 
Music Hall (1893), on 34th Street, Proc- 
tor’s 23rd Street Theater, which intro- 
duced continuous performances to New 
York in 1893, or B. F. Keith’s new Union 
Square Theater (1893). But eventually 
he was forced to bow to their superior 
salaries and accommodations. 


The first, and almost last, financial 
titans of vaudeville were Benjamin 
Franklin Keith and Edward F. Albee. 
While the name B. F. Keith (1846-1914) 
graced many a vaudeville theater mar- 
quee, the real power behind the throne 
was the shrewd E. F. Albee (1857-1980). 
Both men entered show business through 
the circus and their initial venture, a 
dime museum in Boston, provided the 
ground work for Keith theaters in 
Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Keith’s primary contribution 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Widely released. 7 men, 


Judson Barry is an enthusiastic etcher, and as 
a pastime has made a marvelous imitation of a 
$50 bill. The counterfeit — but he didn't like 
the word — was so perfect as to escape detec- 
tion by everyone except the super-crook, 
“Fifty” Ferris, a woman who lives by passing 
counterfeits. Barry would never think of doing 
anything dishonest: it was as a joke that he gave 
one of his “masterpieces” to Bud, a boy friend. 
Barrys town has been in the hands of politi- 
cal jugglers, and it is in financial difficulties. 
The politicians have a strong political organ- 
ization, and all the worthy causes, hospitals, 
etc., are suffering. Barry realizes that unless 
something is done, his town will soon be at 
the mercy of grafters. Out of the goodness of 
his heart, he distributes his counterfeit bills to 
the good causes in need of money, including 
a political campaign to drive out the crooks. 
At once the town responds and is on the way 
to recovery when “Fifty” Ferris, together with 
“Sawbuck” Sam, her sidekick, turns up, having 
got hold of the counterfeit Barry had given 
Bud. They make their way into Barry's home 
and propose a partnership whereby he shall 
supply the bills and they will circulate them. 
Barry is shocked, and gets them in his power 


MR. BARRY'S 
ETCHINGS 


Comedy by Walter Bullock and Daniel Archer 


6 women; 


1 interior. Books, $1.00 

by suddenly turning on them a toy sub-machine 
gun which he has made for a little girl in the 
neighborhood. “Fifty” and “Sawbuck” are 
turned over to the police. However, this brings 
about the discovery that Barry has been circu- 
lating counterfeits. For the first time Barry 
realizes that what he has done, while not in 
his eyes ethically dishonest, is dangerous and 
anti-social. Detectives and reporters, who have 
come to Barry’ town in order to write up the 
changes which Barry has brought about in his 
community, are sympathetic to him and try to 
intervene for a pardon. Barry rejects such a 
proposal but, meantime, a movie executive of- 
fers him a huge sum for the story of his life. 
The only condition on which Barry will accept 
is that the magnate give him the equivalent in 
good money of the counterfeits he has dis- 
tributed, plus 10%. Barry will then offer for 
all counterfeits returned to him good money, 
plus a 10% bonus. So, all ends happily except 
for Barrys stipulation that whatever legal 
penalty may be imposed upon him he will 
cheerfully accept. As a matter of fact, he rather 
looks forward to a short jail term in peace 
and quiet. 
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COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY 


From KATHARINE of ARAGON 





ATHARINE of Aragon became the 
wife of Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
in 1501 when she was only six- 
teen years old. Six months later she was 
a widow in a strange country whose 
language she did not speak. Katharine 
was almost immediately betrothed to 
her young brother-in-law, Henry, and 
remained in England as Princess of 
Wales. She married Henry VIII and was 
crowned queen on June 1, 1509, just two 
months after he became king. 


King Henry and Queen Katharine 
came to the Tower from Greenwich, 
attended by many of the nobility, on 
June 21. At that time Katharine was 
pleasing in person. “There were few 
women,” says Lord Herbert, “who could 
compete with Queen Katharine when in 
her prime.” She had been married but 
a few days, and was dressed as a bride 
in white embroidered satin. Her hair, 
which was very beautiful, hung down 
her back almost to her feet. She wore 
on her head a coronal set with many rich 
Oriental stones. The queen, a royal 
bride, was seated in a litter of white 
cloth of gold, carried by two white 
horses. 


It was at the Christmas festivals at 
Richmond the same year that Henry 











to ANNE BOLEYN 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


VIII slipped from the side of the queen 
during the jousts and returned in the 
disguise of a strange knight. On another 
occasion he came unexpectedly into her 
chamber in the disguise of Robin Hood. 


A portrait in Versailles, France, shows 
Katharine as a serene-looking lady of 
thirty-three or four. Her face is oval, 
the features regular, with a sweet calm 
look, but somewhat heavy. She had a 
forehead of the most extraordinary 
height. Contrary to the general idea of 
Spanish ladies, Katharine had auburn 
hair and a light complexion. Her five- 
cornered hood cap was bordered with 
rich gems. A black mantilla hung from 
the back of her cap. She never gave up 
wholly the costumes of her beloved 
Spain. Clusters of rubies were linked 
with strings of pearl around her throat 
and waist. A cordeliere belt of the same 
jewels hung to her feet. Her robe of 
dark blue velvet ended in a graceful 
train bordered with fur. Over her close- 
fitting, ruffled sleeves that were slashed 
at the wrists, were great hanging sleeves 
of miniver fur called “rebras.” She held 
up her gown with her right hand to show 
a petticoat of gold-colored satin, barred 
with gold. Her figure was stately, but 
column-like and solid. She held in her 
hand a curious accessory peculiar to her 
era — sprigs of lavender. Everyone car- 
ried odoriferous herbs when pestilence 
was rife in the land. During the reign 
of Henry VIII pestilence was seldom 
absent. 


The French have preserved a descrip- 
tion of the costume that Anne Boleyn, 
the second queen of Henry VIII, wore 
at the court of Francis I of France. She 
had a bourrelet or cape of blue velvet, 
trimmed with points. At the end of each 
point hung a little bell of gold. She 
wore a vest of blue velvet starred with 
silver. Her surcoat of watered silk was 
lined with miniver. It had large hanging 
sleeves that hid her hands from the 
curiosity of the courtiers. Her shoes 
were blue velvet and on each instep was 
a diamond star. Her head was covered 
with a golden-covered aureole of pleated 
gauze, under which her hair fell in ring- 
lets. 


The poet Wyatt mentioned the mal- 
formation of the little finger on her left 
hand on which there was a double nail 
with something like an indication of a 
sixth finger. He said, “... but that which 
in others might have been regarded as 





Katherine of Arragon 


a defect, was to her an occasion of addi- 
tional grace by the skillful manner in 
which she concealed it...” Because of 
this, Anne always wore the loose, hang- 
ing sleeves as her peculiar fashion when 
in France. This style, which was intro- 
duced by Anne into the court of Katha- 
rine of Aragon, was eagerly copied by 
other ladies. Her taste and skill were 
unrivalled in gracefulness and invention. 
She designed new patterns, which were 
imitated by all the court belles, by whom 
she was regarded as the epitome of 
fashion. This is not the attire shown in 
her portraits which are familiar to the 
English. It was the dress of her youth. 


One of her nightgowns was made of 
black satin, lined with black taffeta, 
stiffened with buckrum and trimmed 
with black velvet. 


One Sunday evening after supper, the 
Marchioness of Pembroke entered the 
state chamber of Anne Boleyn with seven 
ladies in masking apparel of strange 
fashion. The apparel was made of cloth 
of gold slashed with crimson tinsel and 
satin, puffed with cloth of silver, and 
knit with laces of gold. These ladies 
were led into the chamber by four girls 
dressed in crimson satin, with tabards 
of pine cypress. 

The queen sojourned with her hus- 
band, Henry VIII, at the Tower for 
several days. During this time seventeen 
young noblemen and gentlemen were 
made knights of the Bath, to attend her 
at her coronation. The royal progress 
through the city, which was customary 
to all queens on the eve of their corona- 
tions, was appointed for Anne Boleyn 
on the last day of May, 1533. Cornhill 
and Gracechurch Streets were hung with 
crimson and scarlet. The lord mayor, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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sound on earth is the burst of laughter 

coming from the audience in front of 
you. And such a burst of laughter is one 
of the hardest things to bring forth. 
Great skill is needed to obtain it. The 
technique needed by the actor is the 
same as that used by the interpretative 
reader in giving humor based upon the 
written word. Do you want to enliven 
your conversation with well told stories? 
Do you want to be able to toss off the 
pun effectively? Do you want to read a 
comic essay at the next assembly pro- 
gram? If you are interested in making 
an audience laugh, whether as an actor 
or as a solo comedian, study the tech- 
niques that have been used successfully 
by generations of comedians. 

First, we should examine the nature 
of the humorous material, for comedy 
can be based upon character or upon 
situation. -Since an awareness of what 
is funny is essential to the comedian, it 
would be well to examine these. Charac- 
ter comedy comes not so much from 
what is done or said, but from the par- 
ticular flavor given to common words 
and actions by the character. The char- 
acter colors words and actions with his 
own personality. Thus Charlie Chaplin’s 
role of the funny, befuddled, innocent 
little man causes actions to be humorous 
that done by a dignified bank president 
would have caused no merriment. 

Situation comedy is usually based on 
some incongruity, or element of surprise 
when the unexpected is found in an 
otherwise commonplace or familiar situ- 
ation. There are many types of incon- 
gruity. There is the simple juxtaposition 
of a very fat, short lady walking beside 
a human bean pole of a man. The two 
are so different that you laugh at the 
combination. And you laugh at the in- 
congruity of loss of dignity. The digni- 
fied bank president makes a much more 
humorous sight when he slips on the 
banana peel and sprawls on the sidewalk 
than would a street urchin lacking in 


I' YOU are an actor, the pleasantest 
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SO YOU WANT TO 
MAKE THEM LAUGH 


By LESLIE IRENE COGER 


dignity. Or the discordance may come 
from lack of harmony in the subject 
matter and the treatment of it. That 
mock serious sermon on the Mother 
Goose rime “Old Mother Hubbard” is 
an example. And there is the incon- 
sistency that exists when a character’s 
action does not fit with what the audi- 
ence knows. The large, fat woman, 
thinking they are talking of her, becomes 
increasingly indignant as two men de- 
scribe the movements and appearance of 
a hippopotamus. There is also the con- 
tradiction between expectation and fact. 
The comedian says, “My wife is a woman 
of few words — but she uses them over 
and over.’ Anticlimax falls into this 
category. “She lost her husband, her 
home, and her lipstick.” Ridicule too 
can be entered here. “I do like your 
dress. I like it better every time I see 
it.” 

You are aware that much of the humor 
of character and of situation depends 
upon the wording of the lines. Great 
skill is needed in interpreting these. Here 
is an approach the actor or the inter- 
preter may use. If the humor depends 
on a comic line, first find the point of 
the humor. An awareness of the comic 
element is necessary. Determine what 
the incongruity is and then note the ways 
in which it can be projected to your 
audience. There are certain steps to be 
followed. First, set up the familiar side 
of the incongruity. The comedian says, 
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ge. Take 
my wife - - - please!” "There is 
nothing like marriage. Take my wife” 
sets up the joke. The interpreter gets 
the attention of the audience on this 
“lead in” portion. This should be fol- 
lowed by the “Get set — this is going to 
be good” pause, then say the punch line 
or word, “Please,” and pause again (the 
sinking-in pause). This pause must have 
no activity for a single moment, then a 
physical action such as a shrug of the 
shoulders or a lifting of the eyebrows 
could be used as a gimmick or “snapper 
to set off the laughter. There is another 
pause while the laughter swells. Be sure 
you kill the laughter before it has a 
chance to die out. Keep the audience 
wanting to laugh, but don't let them 
completely satisfy this desire if you wish 
them to laugh at your next punch line. 
You will need to come in stronger on 
the first words of your next line in order 
to be heard above the laughter that is 
dying down. 

Note these other techniques used by 
successful comedians in emphasizing the 
comic elements. Jack Benny often used 
the technique of being completely be- 
wildered at what the audience has found 
to laugh at—the “Why, what's funny 
about that” look. Will Rogers used to 
seem abashed when people laughed at 
his remarks, 

A second technique is the rapid de- 
livery of a long line building up to a 
punch word or phrase as used by Joe 
E. Brown. The poetry of Ogden Nash 
many times requires this delivery. For 
example: 

You may have survived the impact of a 
gangsters bullet or a_ hit-and-run 
driver or a bolt of lightning or the 
hammer of Thor, 

But you really don't know what an impact 
is until you have felt the impact of a 
party next door. 

Say this run-on comedy line on one 
breath and sustain the tone until the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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DESIGNING THE SCENERY FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S PLAY 


By Wendy Sheldon 


When very young children come to 
see a play, they often have no concep- 
tion of what is in store for them. For 
this reason the scenery in a children’s 
play is very important in setting the 
mood and introducing the children to 
the situation of the play. On the other 
hand, there are the older children who 
have watched television, and having 
been to the movies, expect to see scene 
which is realistic. Then there are chil- 
dren who have read many stories and to 
whom the world of make-believe lives in 
a land as portrayed in story books. These 
children often come to the play eager to 
see whether the play is faithful to the 
story book. To satisfy most of the chil- 
dren who are to look at the play, there 
have evolved three types of sets gener- 
ally used for children’s plays. 

The realistic sets like those in the 
movies let the children know exactly in 
what kind of land they are; yet the en- 
chantment of many stories is lost with 
this type of treatment since the imagina- 
tion of the child is not stimulated. The 
stylized type of scenery stimulates the 
imagination of the child because it gives 
only suggestions of those elements char- 
acteristic of the time and place. The 
last type is the story-book scenery which 
is like pictures in fairy-tale books. This 
kind stimulates the designer, as well as 
the child, for he can do almost anything 
to suggest the desired mood and atmos- 
phere, like using crazy, lopsided houses, 
and oversized trees and plants. He can 
really let himself go! 

Our scenery is often designed by stu- 
dents who have shown special ability 
and interest in this area of work. All of 
the student designers have taken the 
course in stagecraft and understand the 
problems involved in developing their 
designs. The designing of the set is a 
completely creative process since the de- 
signer, according to our training, looks 
for inspiration only in what he reads in 
the play; any suggestions for floor plans 
or scenery by the publisher are ignored. 
After the student designer has made five, 
six, or more rough sketches of his pro- 
posed sets, he and the technical director 
choose the best ones, and from them, he 
sketches and paints pictures of what the 
sets will look like at performance. The 
sets are then constructed by the crew to 
look like the sketch, even to the colors 
of paints. 

We see to it that our sets for children’s 
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plays are colorful, for the bright colors 
are happy and create a pleasant mood; 
and since we have a tendency to avoid 
realistic sets, our scenery is especially 
colorful. Flowers can be brighter than 
normal; houses can have bright red 
roofs; and leaves can be vivid, gay varia- 
tions of the traditional green. Another 
important element of design for the 
children’s play is simplicity. The scenery 
should suggest the setting, but tiny, ir- 
relevant details are unnecessary, and may 
be confusing. With simplicity goes large- 
ness. Big bold shapes can be seen and 
enjoyed much more than small ones. 
But, the shapes should be standard ones 
which suggest the familiar and the defi- 
nite. For instance, if a flower is to be 
used, the blossom should be one familiar 
to the child, not a rare species unrecog- 
nizable by the five-to-eleven-year-old. It 
gives great pleasure to the child to un- 
derstand what he sees and what is hap- 
pening. In the realistic world about 
them, children find so many of their 
surroundings mysterious that is highly 
important in a play for them that all the 
elements be brought within their com- 
prehension. 

Children like variation; therefore it is 
important in a play with more than one 
set to have different colors and wide 
variations in shapes and designs. While 
it is important in order to satisfy this 
need for variation to have more than one 
set, it is here also very important for the 
designer to remember another principle. 
Children easily become restless, and fast 
shifts are necessary; consequently the 
designer should plan his scenery accord- 
ingly. There are many ways to cope with 
this problem among which are (1) the 
designing of easily handled units, (2) 
designing units such as trees that can 
be very effective in different combina- 
tions, (3) the use of a sky drop and 
ground row in front of which varied sets 
are effective. 

Thus to summarize: In our work with 
children’s play scenery, we tend to use 
story-book sets most frequently, perhaps 
because both we and the children like 
the happy, gay mood these sets create, 
and also because we can use maximum 
imagination in designing. We try to 
make our sets as colorful as possible 
without being gaudy; we strive for varia- 
tion, but with the simplicity that will 
facilitate fast shifts, thus keeping the 
play moving. To suggest effective and 
stimulating background for the play 
without distracting from the actors is our 
persistent purpose, and the children’s 
delight with the story-book background 
is a most rewarding compensation for 
the designer’s imaginative efforts and the 
stage crew's hard work and skill. 


DESIGNING COSTUMES AND MAKEUP 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S PLAY 
By Rhea Padis 


Designing and making costumes for 
the children’s play gives one a chance 
to develop both his artistic ability and 
his imagination in helping to bring to 





Thespian Wendy Sheldon 
exhibits set design. 





life the characters of the play. It is a 
rewarding experience to hear a child 
immediately identify a character or to 
see a whole play become authentic in a 
fairy-tale fashion because of the effect 
of appropriate costumes. Costumes for 
a children’s play should do two things. 
Just as the setting, they should reflect 
the child’s conception of the story-book 
characters or teach him the correct one. 
Complete realism is not necessary, but 
no violence should be done to the child's 
correct conception. 

Costumes offer suggestion for interpre- 
tation of character, often through kind 
of material and color, as well as design. 
The stripes of the tigers in our production 
of Rama and the Tigers demonstrate this 
function of costumes. Red stripes sug- 
gested the fiery temper of one tiger while 
black stripes suggested the size and 
boldness of another. Interpretation of a 
character can make use of the balance 
of authenticity with imagination as did 
our tree costumes in the dance version 
of Little Red Riding Hood. In these the 
draped cheesecloth suggested the flowing 
lines of the trunk, a the yellow and 
grey Over a green undergarment suggest- 
ed the color tones of bark. 

While costumes can be made as ex- 
pensively as the budget allows, we have 
found that very effective costumes can 
be created by substituting cheaper ma- 
terials for expensive ones, and using 
various devices and imagination and re- 
sourcefulness to obtain effective results. 
Crushed plush is a very effective material 
for furry animals, and for certain types 
may seem necessary, but it is expensive. 
We have found that for many types of 
animal costumes, inexpensive duvetyn, 
lined with muslin can create a very sat- 
isfactory effect. For many of our animal 
characters as well as characters of other 
types, we have found cheap muslin dyed 
or treated with spray paint a very effec- 
tive costume material. Celastic also has 
innumerable costume uses. For our tree 
costumes in Little Red, we used celastic 
for the branches and muslin painted for 
the leaves. These in combination with 
the spray-painted cheesecloth combined 
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to produce costumes at a negligible cost. 
Again, we say that there is almost no 
effect that cannot be achieved with im- 
agination and plenty of work — at a mini- 
mum cost, 

When considering the colors for the 
costumes, it is highly important that the 
costume designer consult the light de- 
signer to be sure that there be harmony 
between the colors needed for the cos- 
tumes and the light colors to be used 
for the production. 

Closely associated with designing cos- 
tumes for the children’s play is the de- 
signing of makeup because the complete 
effect of any costume is greatly enhanced 
by skillful, appropriate makeup. Charac- 
ters that deviate from the straight types 
are always most interesting and chal- 
lenging, and animal characters always 
present interesting makeup problems. 
Research is usually necessary for these, 











Thespian Leo Freeman 
explains ‘“homemade”’ 
Linnebach projector. 





and a trip to the zoo often helpful. 
Essentially the same basic principles are 
applicable for animal makeup as for any 
makeup, but certain imaginative tricks 
are often very appealing. For instance, 
for our tigers in Rama, we used a con- 
tinuation of the costume stripes onto the 
face, pipe-cleaner whiskers, heavy green 
eyeshadow, and ‘sparkle on the upper 
lid to suggest the burning feline eye. 
For animals with some prominent feature 
such as the nose of the bear or wolf, we 
have used the partial mask but recently 
have come to feel that we can achieve 
effective results with skillful use of make- 
up and thus avoid any hampering of the 
actor’s use of face by the mask device. 

It is easily seen that makeup, like 
costumes, present many types of chal- 
lenging problems to the designer in 
making his highly important contribution 
to the final effective production of any 
children’s play. 


DESIGNING THE LIGHTING FOR 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
By Leo Freeman 


In Children’s Theater, as in adult 
theater, there are several reasons for 
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Thespian Rhea Padis shows 
make-up designs. 





lighting the stage. The first and most 
important one is to provide adequate 
illumination for the audience to see com- 
fortably and clearly the action on the 
stage. Naturally the light needs to be 
bright since most children’s plays are 
happy plays. The third reason for lights 
is for special effects. Several examples of 
this last use are the following: accent- 
uating the jewels behind the secret panel 
in The Emperor’s New Clothes, the dim- 
ming of the lights in Rama and the 
Tigers when the tigers turned to butter, 
and the twinkling of the lights on the 
magic tree in Simple Simon. 


Before the lighting director focuses 
his lights for any production, he should 
draw up a light plot. This shows a 
replica of the floor plans, with the addi- 
tion of all the lighting instruments which 
are to be used for the production, where 
they are focused, their position on the 
dimmer board, and the color of the gel. 
He should then follow the plan explicitly. 
To make a light plot, the light designer 
first gets the floor plan from the set de- 
signer, which he reads carefully in order 
that he may know the lighting require- 
ments. Having done this initial work, 
he decides on the number and types of 
lighting instruments needed for adequate 
illumination of the production. Then he 
shows on the light plot the position at 
which these would be most effectively 
hung and focused. Some lights have to 
be dimmed at a certain time while others 
stay at a different intensity, thus necessi- 
tating different dimmers. For simplicity, 
it is wise to use as few dimmers as 
possible, being sure not to overload any 
of them. If some instruments are being 
used for special effects, these should be 
labeled on the light plot. The color of 
the gel should also be indicated. 


All lights should be cross spotted and 
angled in at an angle of 45 degrees. This 
produces desirable shadows on the actor, 
enabling the audience to catch all his 
expressions. (If just border lights are 
used, only the top of the actor’s head is 
lighted, producing undesirable shadows, 


and when footlights are used, the actor's 
head is not lighted. When both foot and 
border lights are used, the illumination 
is too general, and much of the quality 
is lost.) 


For color we usually use for children’s 
plays either light flesh pink to give the 
set a rosy glow, or cross spot it with 
daylight blue to give a cheery white 
light. When special effects are being 
used, it is necessary to be very careful 
not to distort the color of the costumes 
and makeup. 


Every non-realistic set must have a 
background. For interior scenes, we use 
a cyc, but for out-of-door scenes, we use 
a lighted scrim. For a plain blue sky 
background, we place three spills (flood 
lights) at the top of the scrim with blue 
gels. These lights are pointed down, and 
a couple of X-ray strips with light blue 
gels are placed at the bottom pointed up. 
This gives a very nice blending and 
suggests a daytime sky. But if we have 
a jungle or forest scene, we use the good 
inexpensive means of projecting the 
image onto the scrim devised by Dr. 
Frank Whiting of the University of Min- 
nesota. Two spills with green gels are 
placed at either end of the scrim (on 
the floor), one pointed straight in, the 
other toward the center. Between them 
are placed some tree leaves and branches 
in a bucket; these are moved until the 
desired pattern is achieved. If there is 
still a dark space near the center, place 
a short backing strip or X-ray with green 
gel on the floor and throw the light 
against the scrim. 


For our 30’ x 40’ stage, we have the 
following equipment, accumulated over 
a period of years, which proves satis- 
factory for our productions: a 6000 watt- 
six dimmer Davis dimmer; a 1000 watt 
Variac, approximately 20 fresnel and 
plano-convex spotlights of the 400-500 
watt class, three lekos mounted on the 
frieze, three sets of border lights, three 
backing strips, two strips of X-rays, six 
assorted floodlights, and two (home- 
made) Linnebach projectors. 


The modern trend in scene design is 
to project images on a scrim. This can 
be done cheaply by the use of a Linne- 
bach projector.* The Linnebach projec- 
tor is useful in projecting broad effects 
in which detail is unimportant since it 
cannot be focused sharply. Projecting 
distant hills and mountains, city skylines, 
and other related impressions are ex- 
amples of its use. 


In summary then we believe that light- 
ing is very important in establishing the 
mood and atmosphere so that the young 
audience is in the best attitude to enjoy 
the play. To this end we make every 
effort to see that our lighting is simple 
and effective and that it is thoroughly 

lanned, well developed as well as skill- 
lly and artistically executed. 


®° CT Editor’s Note: Because of numerous requests, 
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THE LITTLE FOXES 
R. B. Hudson High School, Selma, Ala. 


7 LITTLE Foxes with its story of 
greed and its avaricious characters 
provided a rich experience for the Thes- 
pians of Troupe 1071. 

Our first problem was selecting a cast 
which would be able to communicate the 
meaning of the play to the audience, and 
that of course meant finding persons who 
could interpret the roles of Regina (the 
most difficult), Ben, Horace, Birdie, and 
Oscar. After the try-outs had been held 
and the cast selected, we studied the 
play for one week. We discussed each 
character individually, ironing out all 
difficulties by making sure that each 
actor understood the role that he or she 
was playing. 

After another week of reading the 
play, we went to the stage for blocking 
rehearsals. There are no problems in 
Act I, but the act does require fine acting 
on the part of the actors and actresses 
playing the leading roles. 

Act II was our most effective act. In 
one scene we used simultaneous action 
on and off stage, which was most eftec- 
tive and kept the audience spellbound. 

When the curtain rang down at the 
close of Act III, the members of the 
cast were assured of a job well done by 
the applause which greeted them. Spe- 
cial mention must be made of Thespians 
Mary Ann Mitchell (Best Actress ’56), 
Raymond Mason (Best Actor ’56), and 
Creola Williams, who portrayed mag- 
nificently Regina, Horace, and Birdie 
respectively. 

The Little Foxes is not a difficult play 
to stage. Our costumes were made in 
the Home Economics Department under 
the supervision of Dorothy L. Locket 
and Wenona C. Thomas, both honorary 
members of the Thespian Society. 

It took about eight weeks of hard work 
for both actors and technicians to pro- 
duce The Little Foxes, but it left an 
impression on the community that will 
last for years to come. 


BERTRAM A. MARTIN 
Sponsor, Troupe 1071 


DINO 
Thomas County High School, Thedford, Nebr. 


A LARGE crowd enjoyed the Thomas 
County High School production of 
Dino. The theme is concerned with de- 
linquency and the hidden yearning of 
the delinquent for a better way of life. 

The setting is a setthkement house in 
an area of a city where both parents 
work at unskilled labor to support the 
home, thus leaving the children uncared 
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THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
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for. A parole officer brings Dino, a six- 
teen year old boy just out of reform 
school, to the settlement house thus 
hoping that the boy will find the security 
here that is not in his home. Four years 
in a reform school, after being involved 
in a murder at the age of twelve, has 
turned Dino into a bitter, frustrated boy, 
cynical of all attempts to help him. He 
has never known kindness. The patient, 
over-worked psychiatrist finally uncovers 
Dinos better self. Dino finds further 
strength in his effort to save his beloved 
young brother Tony, who has drifted 
into a street gang. His interest in settle- 
ment house activities stems from his 
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High School, Thedford, Nebr., 
Beryl Decker, Sponsor. 


Marie Hicks, Sponsor. 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Troupe 422, Broken Arrow, Okla., High School, 
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Bertram A. Martin, Sponsor. 


The Little Foxes, Troupe 1071, R. B. Hudson High School, Selma, Ala., 
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sympathy for a shy, plain-looking girl, 
who is pushed around by the more ag- 
gressive girls. 

Our chief difficulty was a too small 
stage. We extended it with a ping pong 
table on saw horses for playing space 
for the bedroom scenes between Dino 
and Tony and for the office scenes be- 
tween Dino and the psychiatrist. One 
of the boys shifted the furniture, cot, and 
two chairs for bedroom, desk and chair 
for office, as the scenes changed in full 
view of the audience. A spot was used 
for lighting. 

If you want a serious play with a 
message that will not be soon forgotten 
and that is not too difficult for high 
school pupils, you'll look a long time to 
find any thing as interesting and timely 
as Dino. 

BERYL DECKER 
Sponsor, Troupe 97 


THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED 
Frederick, Maryland, High School 


WE* WANTED a play which pre- 
sented a challenge in set design, 
so we selected The Little Dog Laughed 
because it included both the interior and 
exterior of a house. 





The Little Dog Laughed, Troupe 1277, 
Frederick, Md., High School, 
Anna May Hughes, Sponsor. 








Our setting was as modern as are the 
references to psychology from the text 
of the play. Our exterior, seen on both 
sides of the stage, was painted to re- 
semble white clapboards. This served 
to brighten each end of the set and to 
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BROADWAY LINE-UP 


AMBASSADOR—Compulsion, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, Frank Conroy, and Dean Stockwell. 
Drama. 

BARRYMORE-—Look Homeward, Angel, 
Anthony Perkins, Jo Van Fleet, Hugh Griffith. 
Drama. 

BELASCO—Nude with Violin, Noel Coward. 
Comedy. 

BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 

46TH STREET THEATER—New Girl in 
Town, Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter. Musical 
comedy. 

HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 

IMPERIAL—Jamaica, Lena Horne, Ricardo 
Montalban. Musical comedy. 

LYCEUM-—Look Back in Anger, Mary Ure, 
Kenneth Haigh. Drama. 

MAJESTIC—Music Man, Robert Preston, 
Barbara Cook. Musical comedy. 

MOROSCO-Time Remembered, Helen 
Hayes, Richard Burton, Susan _ Strasberg. 
Comedy. 

MUSIC BOX—Dark at the Top of the Stairs. 
Drama. 

PLYMOUTH—Romanoff and Juliet, Peter 
Ustinov. Comedy. 

ST. JAMES THEATER-—Lil Abner, Edith 
Adams. Musical comedy. 

SHUBERT THEATER-—The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 

WINTER GARDEN—West Side Story, Carol 
Lawrence, Larry Kert, Chita Rivera. Musical. 





further the illusion that a wall had been 
cut away giving the audience a good 
view into the house. 


Within the house could be clearly seen 
the hallway, kitchen, and combination 
living-dining room. In the dining end 
of the room the walls were painted to 
resemble bricks, and a kitchen bar was 
constructed. This provided us with an 
interesting spot from which to set the 
table and where actors could stand to 
overhear conversations. 


The entire wall area within the house 
was painted surf green; and window 
frames, arches, and door jambs were 
painted forest green. Our draperies had 
a Chinese motif and, in addition to the 
two shades of green already mentioned, 
they had black and red dashes of color. 


This made our choice of furniture — 
wrought iron. We used a love seat, oc- 
casional chair, dining room table, and 
six chairs. We discovered this type of 
furniture could be more readily bor- 
rowed from stores and homes as it is al- 
most impossible to damage it. 


The large cast contains parts that are 
as sparkling and modern as we tried to 
make our set. Even the walk-ons en- 
joyed their contribution to the overall 
“sport” of the play. 


As the curtains closed on the final 
production and the applause died away, 
we knew that the audience, as well as 
cast and crew members, would all be a 
little more tolerant of others in their 
families in the future. 


ANNA May HvuGHEs 


Sponsor, Troupe 1277 


COMING YOUR WAY 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, drama, 
Yul Brynner, Maria Schell, Claire Bloom, Lee 
J. Cobb. (MGM) 

TUNNEL OF LOVE, musical, Doris Day, 
Glenn Ford. (MGM) 

I ACCUSE, drama, Jose Ferrer, Vivica Lin- 
fors. (MGM) 

THE MATCHMAKER, comedy, Shirley 
Booth, Anthony Perkins, Shirley MacLaine. 
(PARA) 

ST. LOUIS BLUES, drama with music, Nat 
“King” Cole, Eartha Kitt. (PARA) 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, drama, Tony 
Perkins, Sophia Loren. (PARA) 

TEACHER’S PET, comedy, Clark Gable, 
Doris Day. (PARA) 

PARIS HOLIDAY, comedy, Bob Hope, Anita 
Eckberg. (UA) 

WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION, 
mystery, Tyrone Power, Marlene Dietrich, 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester. (UA) 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS, comedy, 
Andy Griffith. (WB) 

ONIONHEAD, comedy, Andy Griffith, 
Felicia Farr. (WB) 





THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
Broken Arrow, Okla., High School 


UR PRODUCTION of The Hoosier 

Schoolmaster at Broken Arrow High 
School met with enthusiastic approval 
from all who worked on it, and all who 
came to see the two performances. The 
play was adapted from Eggleston’s 
classic to play form by Pauline Phelps. 

The two most interesting scenes were 
the spelling match and the trial. Both 
scenes demanded good acting ability and 
provided opportunity to use several ex- 
tras who had short speeches. 

All of the scenes take place in an 
improvised schoolroom in the home of 
Mrs. Means. The school has just recent- 
ly burned, and since Mrs. Means is the 
biggest taxpayer in Flat Creek District, 
it seemed only natural that the school 
should be in her home. 

From the angle of scenery, props, and 
costuming, the play presents a challenge 
to the director. The costumes are 19th 
Century, and the props consist mostly of 
benches and a crude desk made from 
the bark of logs. Our biggest problem 
was in finding an old wood-burning 
stove. For scenery we painted the flats 
light brown and lined them with black 
shoe polish in order to get the log effect. 

Lighting was no handicap. But the 
night scenes were a challenge to the 
crew. We used large kerosine lamps and 
faded the sun light for the early morning 
and afternoon scenes. 

The members of the troupe selected 
this play for three basic reasons: first, 
because it was a classic; second, because 
it had a historical flavor and was differ- 
ent from most three-act comedies; third, 
because it was a real challenge. The 
cast found some difficulty in the portray- 
al of characters, for mannerisms and 
language have changed since the past 
century. 

We enjoyed every minute of rehears- 
als, and the result was a most succesful 
and memorable production. 

Marie Hicks | 
Sponsor, Troupe 422 














Jonathan Logan Style #1099 


Drip dry, no iron cotton. Jacket conceals square 
neck, sleeveless sundress. Plaid in tones of pink/ 
red, blue/lilac, aqua/green...sizes 5-15. $17.95 
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Style #1361 


Cotton and silk designed in giant blocks of color. Back cut 
low and square...sizes 5-15 
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Jonathan Logan Style #1095 
Textured cotton plaid, washable. Two tone leather 


belt, plaid in tones of blue/aqua and red/mauve 
... sizes 5-15. $17.95 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broedway, New York 18. 
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WHEATLAND, WYOMING Troupe 1300 
Highlighting the Thespian activities last 
year was the presentation of the first all school 
play in Wheatland. We chose Harvey for this 
production and it was a smashing success. 
The junior class presented Seventeenth Sum- 
mer, which was well received. The seniors 
chose for their play, The Red House Mystery. 
In the spring we presented three one-act 
plays, The Recognition Scene from Anastasia, 
Antic Spring, and A Young Man’s Fancy. 

We entered the District Speech Festival and 
won the first place trophy with our cutting 
from Harvey. We gave this same cutting at 
the State Festival and received a II rating. 

Our membership had a healthy growth dur- 
ing the year. Our troupe grew from an inac- 
tive chapter to one that was made up of 
thirty-five active members. We held our in- 
itiation ceremony before the public. We also 
presented our awards for the year at this time. 
The Best Thespian awards were presented to 
Robert Ferguson and Lucille Patrick. We also 
gave an award for best actor and actress and 
these went to Fred Juschka for his portrayal 
of Wilson in Harvey and to Joyce Fryback for 
her role of Veta in the same play.—Lucille 
Patrick, Clerk 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. Troupe 1096 

This is Huntington Park reporting the latest 
news. Things have been very enjoyable for 
Thespian Troupe 1096 this semester. Every- 
thing started with the introduction of a new 
advance drama teacher, Mr. John Dorand, who 
quickly became our new sponsor. 

Our first activity was attending an evening 
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double performances here at Austin High 
School. This romantic comedy was produced 
by the Drama Workshop students who at the 
same time were preparing a _ twenty-minute 
movie about high school activities as seen 
through the eyes of the two graduating seniors, 
which they called Remember When. 

Time Out for Ginger followed as a change 
of pace from Sabrina, and the delightful com- 
edy carried itself. However, this play was not 
up to the expectations which were set by the 
earlier play. Clubs and organizations were 
being entertained at this same time by the 
ny actors who performed in two one-act 
plays 

February saw Austin’s drama organizations 
in two assemblies, the first being the brother- 
hood week celebration in which a one-act play 
entitled High Hurdle was enacted. A few 
weeks later, the initiation for entrance into 
the National Thespian Society was performed 
with Harry Carr, the principal, as the speaker 
along with Pat Lewkowicz, Austin’s drama 
teacher and coach, giving the oath along with 
the thirteen new Thespians. 

A one-act play festival at Wilson Jr. Col- 
lege ensued, and with that in mind Drama 
Workshop prepared the comedy, The Happy 
Journey, and the drama, Cloudburst. Both 
were accepted with enthusiasm but the com- 
edy shone a little brighter than the drama. 


Drama, however, was to have its place, for 
the season was closed with the Masque & 
Gavel’s production of the play on juvenile de- 
linquency, Dino. It proved the most success- 
ful, with sensitive and vital performances being 
turned in by all the cast. 


The climax of the season came with the 
installing of nineteen more members into the 
National Thespian Society and the election of 
new Officers at a party given in school.—Charles 
Harris, Vice-President 


BARTOW, FLORIDA Troupe 728 


Highlights of 1956-57 for Thespian Troupe 
728 were the junior and senior class plays. 
Smilin’ Through, a three-act romantic comedy 
by Allan Langdon Martin, was presented by 
the seniors. The Absent-Minded Professor was 
enacted by the juniors. Both were directed 
by Charles R. Trumbo, troupe sponsor. 

Bartow was host for the first annual meet- 
ing of the Central Florida State Regional Con- 
ference of the National Thespian Society. 
Honored guests at the meeting were Leon C. 
Miller, executive secretary of the National 
Thespian Society, and Mrs. Ferrier McKay, 
former actress with Sir Henry Irving and Sir 
Herbert Tree. Highlighting the meeting was 
a make-up demonstration by Frank Cassidy, 
director of the Lakeland Little Theater, and 
letters received from Helen Hayes and Kath- 
erine Cornell wishing us well with our first 
annual meeting. 

A bar, signifying an honor Thespian, was 
presented to Sharon Fitch, local senior. Sharon 
is the first person in the history of Bartow 
Senior High School to achieve this distinc- 
tion.—Sharon Fitch, Scribe 
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ARKANSAS ....... Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Merie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Spensor, Troupe 301, 





play at the University of Southern California. . : 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial was the a a ee eee 
presentation. The Thespians then began re- i (ws ee W. R. Boone Sr. High School, Orlando, Paul M. 
hearsal on a Thanksgiving play, Football Hero. Fague, Sponsor, Troupe 177, Program Chairman; 
Christmas arrived calling for a production, and Charles R. Trumbo, Regional Director and Spen- 
Come Let Us Adore Him was then presented sor, Troupe 728, Bartow High School, March 8. 


at three performances. Both plays were quite GEORGIA.___...... Aveandele High Scheel, Avondele Estates, Hubert 


successful. A one-act was also given to a his- A : ; , 
tory class, Germany Is Born. The induction 11 yr ~ pa Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
e e 


of new members and election of officers ends 

our semester.—Carolene Brenner, Secretary ILLINOIS ......... Thornton Fractional Twp. (South) High School, 

GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS Troupe 1159 FP 
Last summer five Thespians from Glenbrook 106, Champaign, and Rechel Whitfield, Sponsor, 


were enrolled in high school institutes and , 
workshops. Bonnie Lemley and Judy fom necltind Bienen thie — School, Glen Eliya, 
were at Northwestern University, Bonnie study : : 


ing drama, while Judy learned all about radio- MISSISSIPP! ....... Murrah High School, Jockson, Emmy Lou Patton, 
TV. It was a five week session during which Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 541, Febru- 
time the girls lived at the dorms. Debi Christy ary 7, 8. 


was down at Iowa: State. By the way, both 
Debi and Bonnie were chosen to be in the all 
state cast for their performance in The Cru- 
cible last April. Debi was instructed in drama 
and television work for four weeks. 

Jim Ramsay enrolled in the Youth Theater 
at the University of Illinois for two weeks. 
He received a smattering of everything con- 
nected with the stage and acting aspects of 


NEW ENGLAND ... .Emerson College, Boston, Barbara Wellington, Re- 
ag Director and Sponsor, Troupe 254, Febru- 
ary 8. 


NEW YORK ....... State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred, Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Tru- 
mansburg Central High School, April 29-May 4. 


dramatics. Southern Illinois University started OKLAHOMA ...... Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 
a three week workshop for the first time last bea Sponsor, Troupe 817, Program Chairman; Mey- 
summer. Harriet Ruben attended the oral 7 belle Conger, Regional Director and 4 
interpretation program majoring in poetry and 7 Troupe 822, Central High School, Okichoma City, 
er nce dec ee a —, was May 3. 

invaluable. Everyone learned a lot and en- 

joyed  Coomanaboas immensely.—Judy Appel, Cor- OREGON pg ae seagpel i  n ee Teves. —— Region- 
ey ay High School, Portland, March 28, 29. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Troupe 333 . : 

With the newly organized Drama Worksho a - "Denabey, Raplonsd tienes ana ime rs . 
and the long established Masque & Gavel Clu 187 and Dorothy Kogelman Sponsor, Tones 
both working in full swing, a variety of plays 1391, Co-Chairmen April 19 , ‘ = 
was a necessary factor in the planning of pro- 4 i 
oor for the past oe wos | WISCONSIN ....... Samet High School, West Allis, Constance Case, 

e season was opened wi e very suc- egional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 838, Mey 
cessful Sabrina Fair, which set the path for 1958. 3 ; 
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ALTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 397 

The past year was quite a busy and enjoy- 
able year for Thespian Troupe 397, for they 
not only had the regular rush to plan and 
produce their several plays, but they were 
also handicapped with the problem of working 
with make-shift equipment and scenery while 
the new stage was being constructed. 

After the tragedy of the gym fire last year 
it seemed as though the Thespians were 
through at Western Military Academy, but 
under the direction and guidance of Major 
R. P. Martin they not only produced the regu- 
lar amount of plays, but were also able to 
organize a large group of seniors and produce 
one of the most lovable plays in many a year 
on the newly constructed stage. 

Among the outstanding plays given for 
cadets and patrons’ enjoyment were such one- 
act productions as Minor Miracle, If Men 
Played Cards as Women Do, Fiat Lux, Four 
on a Heath, and Major Milliron Reports. Also 
produced was the much talked about and 
enjoyed senior play, Harvey. 

In summing up the year's activity I should 
like to say that without the help and co-op- 
eration of all we could not have had as suc- 
cessful a year in dramatics as we did.—M. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Secretary 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Troupe 1396 

Volleys of resounding voices echoed through 
St. John Cantius High School Auditorium on 
May 19 when Troupe 1396 presented Oh, 
Doctor!, this year’s choice for its annual musical 
production. A choir of over 150 voices support- 
ed the cast. 

This was the third production since the 
initial constitution of the Troupe. The scenery 
was enhanced by the addition of some two 
hundred dollars worth of lights financed by 


The school band will benefit from the funds 
obtained from the operetta. Enthusiasm in 
the dramatic club is increasing and most 
members are striving for Thespian qualification. 
The cure-all sanitarium in this year’s Oper- 
etta provided many character roles, which 
proved to be an effective showcase of the 
troupe's varied talents.—Georgiann Sigler, Vice- 
President 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA Troupe 214 
“Hawaiian Holiday,” this year’s Thespian 
dance in Carlisle Senior High School, com- 


menced the activities of Troupe 214 for the 
1956-57 school term. 


Conferences at Cumberland, Maryland, and 
York, Pennsylvania, attracted Carlisle Thespians 
for workshops in acting, make-up, and stage 
techniques. Troupe 214 celebrated its own 
25th Anniversary in March by conducting 
Thespian Nite to an audience of alumni Thes- 
pians, neighboring Thespian troupes, and to 
the school administration and friends. 

Greensleeves’ Magic, the fifth annual chil- 
dren’s play presented by CHS’s troupe 214, 
highlighted the Thespian year as 600 grade 
school pupils and teachers crammed an audi- 
torium seating only 300. In addition to the 
regular advertising, the Greensleeves cast pre- 
sented a review in all the community grade 
schools and decorated all the blackboards in 
the elementary grades with colored-chalk ad- 
vertisements.—Johnnie C. Costopoulos, Presi- 
dent 


ROCHESTER, N. HAMPSHIRE Troupe 823 

Troupe 823 was given its charter in June, 
1947, with 9 charter members. We have ip- 
ducted 111 members with 25 receiving the 
status of Star Thespian; 9 becoming two-Star 
Thespians; 5 rating as three-Star Thespians; 
and 4 with 50 or more points to their credit, 

Festival productions have been entered an- 
nually at the University of New Hampshire 
with several entries receiving high ratings. In 
1947 and 1948 we were state winners, repre- 
senting New Hampshire at the New England 
festival. Since the practice began of naming 
an all-state cast, three Spaulding players have 
been cited. 

Initiations have been held in connection 
with the annual banquet and several theater 
trips were made to Boston. Alumni members 
have continued an interest in dramatics at 
college, on TV shows, in summer theater work, 
—Martha Davis, Secretary 
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STAGE MAKE UP 


simplified for Drama Groups. A complete set of 
16 charts, each 5"'x 8", that graphically illustrate 
and direct a step by step method for perfect 
portrayal of 16 basic characters. A ‘'must have’ 
for workshops. Regularly sold for $3.50 per set, 
NOW OFFERED FOR ONLY $1.50 complete. Plus 
FREE with each set “THE ART OF MAKE UP" 
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its first project, the Showboat. Junior class 
dramatic members then produced Night of 
January 16th. A Hi fi record player with 
sufficient output for a large auditorium was 
installed as a result of this effort. 


MAKE-UP - SPOTLIGHTS - DIMMERS - SCENE PAINT - GELATINE - 
Owned and Operated by Franklin & Carol Gill 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


@ Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
© Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

@ All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

®@ Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 

® Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 


@ All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
f @ Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


WG stAGE LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
7V¥2 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 © Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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MAKE THEM LAUGH 
(Continued from page 19) 


punch. There must be no break in the 
reading. 


Timing is of the very essence in com- 
edy. There is the pause for suspense and 
the pause for misinterpretation of the 
line. “Two can live as cheaply as one — 
but only half as long.” There is the 
pause to focus the audience's attention 
so that the punch line won't be missed. 
And, as mentioned above, there is the 
pause for the “sinking-in.” Coupled with 
this is the pause for the audience's re- 
action. Another phase of timing is the 
overall pace. As a rule the rhythm of 
comedy is fast. There is a gay note. The 
mood of the reader of comedy is a gay 
one. The audience must know you are 
jesting, even though you adopt a mock 
serious manner. The element of ease is 
allied to this. Note the ease of Tennessee 
Emie Ford. Heavy punching will kill 
humor; let it appear spontaneous. 


There are many gimmicks used for 
laughs. The character voice is one: the 
nasal, infantile, cracked, or plaintive 
voice. Mortimer Snerd, Gracie Allen, 
and Eve Arden are some who use comic 
vocal quality. Vocal noises are sure 
laugh-getters, such as the drunken hic- 
cough, the “tsk, tsk, tsk,” the wolf 
whistle, or mimicry. Jonathan Winters 
relies on the noise gimmick. In Thurber’s 
University Days in helping the slow 
football student answer the question 
“Name one means of transportation,” the 
professor goes “Choo, choo, choo,” a 
student imitates the sound of engine 
wheels turning, another goes “toot, toot, 
toot.” In Robert Benchley’s Chanticleer, 
the crowing of the rooster and Benchley’s 
attempted imitations of this crowing are 
very humorous. The more realistic these 
sounds are, the more humorous is the 
selection. In the middle of his songs, 
Elvis Presley gains squeals from the 
young women in his audience by grunt- 
ing — another vocal noise. 


Facial expressions and awkward body 
movements can spur laughter. Tennes- 
see Ernie’s trick of stretching his neck 
like a gander and his droll manner are 
part of his comedy technique. Jerry 
Lewis becomes a contortionist to gain 
laughs. Still another gimmick is the ad 
lib line to cover the bad reception of a 
punch line (“I didn't think it was funny 
either”) or to capitalize on the good 
reception of a comedy line. 


The feigned surprise that the audience 
laughs or that it doesn’t laugh is really 
a gimmick. Bob Hope uses this fre- 
quently. 


Appreciative laughter yourself after 
the audience has started laughing can 
be used to inspire more laughter. 


There are other factors in putting 
across humor. Clarity of speech is es- 
sential. The line that is not heard will 
not draw a laugh. The punch word or 
phrase needs special treatment. A subtle 
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The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, Troupe 
576, Memorial High School, Ely, Minn., 
Elizabeth Gjervik, Sponsor. 





touching of the word, vocal coloring, 
giving it a little more time, changing 
the pitch, or force, or quality from that 
of the lead-in words is needed. The 
phrase must be short enough to be said 
in one breath. 


Direct eye contact on the punch line 
helps project it. Even though you plan 
to use the hung-head gesture of Will 
Rogers after the line, it is well to look 
the audience in the face on its delivery. 


The good reader of comedy establishes 
rapport with his audience. He knows 
when his jokes are going across. He can 
sense in advance whether or not he has 
the type of material at which they will 
laugh. To do this the reader must be 
able to put himself into the role of the 
audience. In other words he empathizes 
with them. Essentially this means that 
the reader knows what is funny and 
knows how his audience will feel about 
the line or action. Audiences differ. It 
is necessary to select the type of humor 
to fit the audience. A group of high 
school students may enjoy comedy that 
will fall flat with their parents. In some 
circles sophisticated comedy will go over 
better than homespun, earthy comedy. 
That audience accustomed only to broad 
farce will miss subtle humor, ~ 


It is also well to select material with 
some sure fire laughs in the opening 
portion. Let the audience know early 
that the material is humorous. Once 


they have laughed it will be easier to 


make them laugh again. 


Take this portion of Eddie Cantor's ::, 
comic essay, The Yanks Are Coming, 7, 


and see what you can do with it. 


In the early days I was known as the boy 35, i 
with the Pullman teeth—one upper and one@& 


: 
‘a 
* 

us 


lower. In those days I thought teeth were 
something to keep in candy; now I know they’re 
something to keep in a glass. 

Still, as a child, I lost all my teeth naturally 
—three from a baseball bat, two from falling 
downstairs and the rest from caramels. 

I had never heard of dentists. Yanking, I 
thought, was a Chinese Capital. It was only, 
later, during the World War when we sent 
two hundred dentists to France, that I realized 
what the Frenchmen meant by the song, “The 
Yanks are Coming.” 

The modern dentists have changed a lot of 
my ideas. 

For instance, I always believed pain was 
when you hollered. The dentist says that’s only 
sensation. “Pain,” he says, “is when you pay.” 
In the last case, I had to take gas for the 
extraction — he drew twelve hundred dollars. 

Now whenever I walk into a dentist’s, my 
heart is in my mouth and my teeth are in my 
pocket. 

I remember the first time a dentist put his 
fingers in my mouth I wanted to whistle. When 
he sprayed my throat I wanted to gargle and 
when he put in the drilling machine I wanted 
to choke, and that is what I did. 

That’s one thing I must say for a dentist — 
he'll never interfere when you're choking. He 
just goes about his own business. 

He starts to fit up your mouth as if he’s going 
to live there. He puts in a mirror and a rubber 
mat and some off pieces of furniture; then he 
paints your roof a nice iodine shade and pads 
walls with cotton like a mad cell. 

Then he walks in with his bag of tools and 
spreads out his screw drivers, chisels, monkey 
wrenches, hammers, bores, nails and wires like 
a plumber who's going to make a holiday over 
a leak and work by the hour. After he’s got the 
jaws parted with an automobile jack and has 
put everything into your mouth but the piano, 
he says, “Keep open, please,” and goes into 
the next room to call up his wife. 


This selection contains a number of 
lines in which you must set up the first 
half of the line as a normal situation and 
then deliver the incongruity in the 
second half. Try giving the audience a 
slight pause after the first half, a “get- 
set” pause, and then after the punch line 
hold for a “sinking-in” moment. When 
the laughter starts, feed it by a shrug 
of the shoulders, a twist of the mouth, 
a funny way of standing, a bland look, 
or the Will Roger's hung-head manner. 


In the portion describing the materials 
the dentist lays out in your mouth, be 
sure you sustain the tone to the end of 
this long list, leading through on one 
breath. | 


Mimic the tone and attitude of the 
dentist when you say, “Pain is when you 
pay. 

Now take a selection from the writings 
of James Thurber, Robert Benchley, 
Richard Armour, Will Rogers, Mark 
Twain, Ellis Parker Butler, George Ade, 
Cory Ford, S. J. Perelman, or perhaps, 
Ogden Nash, and set “make ’em laugh” 
as your goal. 

Thanks are due to the rire writers, their 

0 


representatives, and publishers for permission 
to quote passages from their books: 


- Ogden Nash, “The Party Next Door” in “The 


Selected Verse of Ogden Nash,” 1946, The 






‘ - —— Library, Random House, New York, 
' pa /Eddie Cantor, “The Yanks Are Coming” from 
m@“More Fun in Bed,” Frank Scully, compiler, 






1934, Simon and Shuster, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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KATHARINE TO ANNE 
(Continued from page 18) 


Sir Stephen Peacock, went in a gown of 
crimson velvet and a collar of SS to 
receive the queen at the Tower gate. 
The first in her procession was the 
French ambassador in blue velvet with 
sleeves of yellow and blue, then the 
judges, and next to them the new-made 

ights of Bath in violet gowns and 
hoods purfled with miniver. After them 
followed the abbots, then the nobili 
and bishops. The Archbishop of Yor 
rode with the ambassador of Venice. 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
rode with the French ambassador. After 
them rode two esquires, wearing the 
ducal coronet of Normandy and Aqui- 
taine. Their ducal robes were rolled 
baldric-wise, and worn across the chest. 
Then came the lord mayor with his mace 
and Garter in his dress of ceremony. 
After them trailed Lord William Howard 
as earl-marshall. On his right hand rode 
the Duke of Suffolk, who that day filled 
the office of lord high-constable of Eng- 
land, bearing the verge of silver which 
denoted the office. Anne Boleyn was 
seated in an open litter. The litter was 
covered with cloth of gold shot with 
white, and two horses which supported 
the litter were completely moons heads 
and all, with white damask. They were 
led by the queen’s footmen. Anne was 
dressed in a surcoat of silver tissue, and 
a mantle of the same lined with ermine. 
Her dark hair was flowing over her 
shoulders, but on her head she wore a 
coif with a circlet of rubies. Over her 
was a canopy of cloth of gold, carried 
by four knights on foot. The queen’s 
litter was preceded by her chancellor, 
and followed by her chamberlain, Lord 
Borough. William Casyns, her master of 
the horse, led her own horse bearing only 
a rich side-saddle, trapped down to the 
ground with cloth of gold. Seven ladies 
dressed in crimson velvet, trimmed with 
cloth of gold followed Anne. In the first 
of the two chariots, covered with red 
cloth of gold, were the old Duchess of 
Norfolk and the Marchioness of Dorset. 
In the other chariot were four ladies of 
the bedchamber. Fourteen other court 
ladies, dressed in silk and velvet, with 
thirty of their waiting-maids followed 
on horseback. Then followed the guard 
in coats decorated with beaten gold. 


On the morning of her coronation day, 
Anne Boleyn entered Westminster Hall 
with her ladies a little after eight. She 
stood under her canopy of state in her 
surcoat and mantle of purple velvet, 
lined with ermine. On her head was the 
circlet of rubies she had worn the previ- 
ous day. Then came the monks of West- 
minster in rich capes, and the bishops 
and abbots in their splendid capes and 
miters. The ray-cloth (striped-cloth) 
was spread all the way from the dais in 
Westminster Hall, through the sanctuary 
and palace, up to the high altar in West- 
minster Abbey. The procession of nobles 
officiating set forth, among whom might 


be seen the Marquis of Dorset bearin 

the queen’s scepter. The Earl of Arunde 
with the rod of ivory and the dove and 
the Earl of Oxford, lord high-chamber- 
lain for the day, walked after these bear- 
ing the crown. After him came the Duke 
of Suffolk, as temporary, high-steward 
of England, bearing a long silver wand, 
and the Lord William Howard with the 
marshall’s staff. Then came the queen, 
the bishops of London and Winchester 
walking on each side of her, holding up 
the lappets of her robe. The freemen of 
the Cinqueports, called barons, dressed 
in crimson with blue points to their 
sleeves, bore her canopy. The queen’s 
train was borne by the old Duchess of 
Norfolk. She was followed by the female 
nobility of England in surcoats of scarlet 
velvet with narrow sleeves, their stom- 
achers barred with ermine, the degree of 
nobility being indicated by the number 
of ermine bars. The knights’ wives were 
in scarlet, but they had no trains; neither 
had the gentlewomen. 


When Anne’s household was _ es- 
tablished, a great many portraits of her 
were circulated. Most of these pictures 
show Anne in one costume, which has 
given the general idea of her style and 
dress. The well-known features of the 
oval-faced beauty are in the Thornton 
portrait, painted with exquisite delicacy. 
Though in the brunette style, the eyes 
are rich brown, the hair entirely drawn 
back under a species of banded coif. Her 
lips are beautiful, with a remarkable 
depth between the chin and under lip. 
The gown has a square neckline. It is 
of amber or tawny velvet studded with 
emeralds. A drapery of green velvet is 
on her shoulders. A double strand of 
pearls is around her throat. The “Anne 
Boleyn” cap in this original portrait is 
well defined. It has a frontlet made of 
the five cornered frame of double strings 
of pearls and is fitted to the face. At 
the back is a green velvet hood with 
broad scarf lappets. One of these lappets 
is thrown over the back of the hood; the 
other hangs on the right shoulder in 
graceful folds. 


At her execution Anne Boleyn was 
dressed in a robe of black damask with 
a deep white cape falling over it on her 
shoulders. Instead of the pointed black 
hood edged with pearls, which is familiar 
to us, she wore a small hat with orna- 
mental coifs under it. 


These queens, Katharine of Aragon 
and. Anne Boleyn, the first two of Henry’s 
six wives, were totally different in every 
respect. Katharine was always the Span- 
ish lady of great on ag She had a 
strong sense of duty to her father and 
her husband. Although her life in Eng- 
land was never happy, she bore it with 
outstanding fortitude. 


Anne was the perfect French coquette. 
By her wits and intrigue she became 
queen. However, she was not wise 
enough to outwit Henry VIII, so she lost 
ae head when his fancy strayed to an- 
other. 
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THREE ACT PLAYS 
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© THE HOBBLE-DE-HOY, (My.-c., 6m., é6w.) 
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Children’s Plays 


THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY 
By Conrad Seiler. In two acts, bare 
stage, easy props. 22 parts and ex- 
tras if desired; may be all girl, all 
children, all adult or mixed. Books, 
$1. Royalty, $15. Very popular and 
most successful. 

























THE CLOWN AND HIS CIRCUS 


Another comedy about Dodo, the 
clown, by Conrad Seiler. In three 
acts, simple set. 17 parts and extras 
if desired; may be all girl, all chil- 
dren, all adult or mixed. Books, 
$1.25. Royalty, $15. Well liked by 
audiences. 








ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Alice Gerstenberg’s dramatization 
which was produced professionally in 
Chicago and New York. 20 with ex- 
tras. Books, 90c. Royalty, $25 with 
admission; $15 without. 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


Delightful one-act comedy by Louise 
Saunders, 15 parts. Books, 65c. Roy- 
alty, $10 with admission; $5 without. 





A descriptive play catalogue will 
be sent on request. 
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VAUDEVILLE 
(Continued from page 15) 


to vaudeville was the innovation of the 
continuous performance, while Albee’s 
conscientious management of the front 
of the house and his relentless guarding 
against vulgarity gave American vaude- 
ville a tremendous impetus. Albee as 
general manager of the Keith Circuit and 
as head of the United Booking Office, 
an organization composed of Eastern 
theater managers and agents controlling 
the employment of hundreds of perform- 
ers, was a good executive, but he was 
not a great showman. His competitors, 
such as John J. Murdock (1863-1948), 
who built the first million dollar theater, 
the Majestic (1906), in Chicago: Percy 
Williams (1859-1923), who established 
the policy of lavish salaries to vaudeville 
artists: and even the distinguished 
Martin Beck (1868-1940), organizer of 
the Orpheum Circuit and builder of 
Broadway's mecca of vaudeville, the 
Palace, were either bought outright or 
were given positions in the Keith-Albee 
organization. He literally placed vaude- 
ville in “palaces” with spacious lobbies, 
costly oil paintings, expensive carpeting, 
and magnificent dressing rooms. But, as 
Joe Laurie, Jr., notes in his sentimental 
history of vaudeville, “He never seemed 
to realize that it was vaudeville itself 
that was more important than the thea- 
ters which housed it.” 


Still) New York’s most colorful vaude- 
ville theater was not a Keith-Albee house. 
The Victoria Theater was originally built 
by Oscar Hammerstein I, noted primari- 
ly as an opera impresario. In 1904 his 
son Willie Hammerstein (1872-1914) be- 
came the manager and through his talent 
and showmanship made it the most fab- 
ulously profitable theater in New York. 
He inaugurated the “freak” act by book- 
ing prominent fighters, wrestlers, and 
even notorious murderers and _near- 
murderers whose names graced, or dis- 
graced, the headlines. At the same time 
Al Jolson, who never played the Palace, 
first played as a “single” at Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria with great success. It 
was here the Empire City Quartette, for 
the first time on any stage, sang “Sweet 
Adeline,” and Irving Berlin’s “Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band” was first played 
publicly. With Hammerstein’s death the 
Victoria never gained its former popu- 
larity, and Martin Beck’s Palace Theater 
(1913) became world-renown as Ameri- 
ca’s leading vaudeville theater. As Joe 
Laurie, nostalgically, recalls: 


The Palace was a very appropriate 
name, for it was here that kings and 
) geen. princes and princesses, of come- 
y, song and dance, music, and 
acrobatics ruled for nineteen years 


From 1918 to 1932 nearly every major 
figure of the entertainment world from 
Sarah Bernhardt, who was paid $1000 
per day in gold, to Milton Berle, ap- 
— on the Palace stage. The first 

ill (March 25, 1913}, representative of 
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a typical “big time” two-a-day program, 
included a dancing act, a “flash” act (a 
term used to describe acts with a large 
number of people in a miniature musical 
revue), a tightwire act, a concert vio- 
linist, a one act sketch, a monologue, and 
a comedian named Ed Wynn, of whom 
one critic wrote: “Wynn has been funny 
in the past and is undoubtedly a good 
comedian; but his present offering will 
in no way tend to increase his reputation 
as a funmaker.” 


The essence of American vaudeville 
may be best presented by reviewing some 
of the types of acts and performers. After 
the overture the bill opened with one of 
the many “dumb” acts — acrobats, tumb- 
lers, contortionists, cyclists, jugglers, and 
others requiring no voice. When one 
recalls that W. C. Fields and Fred Allen 
began as jugglers, the descriptive title 
“dumb” hardly seems apt. Possibly it 
was Fred Allen who first said, when he 
dropped one of his Indian clubs, “This 
is the only act that gets paid for practic- 
ing.” The “dumb” act was usually fol- 
lowed by the song and dance man, “the 
life blood of vaudeville.” Among the star 
performers were Pat Rooney, Jack Dona- 
hue, Bill Robinson, the rubber-legged 
Leon Erroll, Will Mahoney, James 
Barton, and Fred Stone, who developed 
the technique of dancing on his ankles 
thus giving his legs a boneless appear- 
ance. Fred Stone and Dave Montgomery, 
products of the circus and minstrelsy, 
were one of the popular “two man” acts 
of vaudeville, a type of act represented 
by McIntyre and Heath, Willie and 
Eugene Howard, Clark and McCullough, 
and Gallagher and Shean. Often the 
“mixed act” with the straight man feed- 
ing his lines to a female partner was a 
part of the program. George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, still active in television, 
were one of the outstanding “mixed acts.” 


The straight singing acts of all types 
— Irish tenors, vocal duos, sister teams 
and quartettes, along with bands, popu- 
lar orchestras, novelty instrumental 
groups, and many fine concert artists — 
were always perennial favorites. 


The dramatic sketch added distinction 
to the vaudeville bill and often starred 
leading actors and actresses of the stage 
and motion pictures. Many leading play- 
wrights wrote for vaudeville, and their 
one-act plays are still popular in the high 
school theater; The Flattering Word, 
Moonshine, The Valiant, and The Twelve 
Pound Look (Ethel Barrymore's stand- 
ard vaudeville vehicle) are typical. 


Female and male impersonators, ma- 
gicians, ventriloquists, mimics, monolog- 
ists, quick-change artists, family acts, 
“flash acts” and animal acts provided the 
essential variety to the vaudeville bill. 
But the act which was most anticipated 
was “the single woman” act. When the 
title card appeared in the announcement 
box at the side of the stage announcing 
Eva Tanguay, the Betty Hutton of her 
day, Belle Baker, Fannie Brice, Nora 
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Bayes, or Sophie Tucker, a tumultuous 
applause would sweep through the thea- 
ter, continuing as the curtains parted to 
reveal the full stage, the grand piano, 
and the male accompanist. The applause 
reached a crescendo when from the 
wings the “headliner” of the bill, garbed 
in the latest Paris creation, entered from 
the wings and moved to the center of 
the stage. With a lace handkerchief or 
a fan in her hand she would offer her 
current repertory of new and old songs. 
After some twenty minutes of song the 
act would conclude with the standard 
song associated with the singer. In the 
case of Nora Bayes, who travelled from 
city to city in ‘a own private car, it 
was “Shine on Harvest Moon,” and with 
Sophie Tucker, it was, and still is, “Some 
of These Days.” 


This was vaudeville designed primari- 
ly as a musical theater of and for the 
popular audience. Its popularity in the 
United States spanned some sixty years. 
When the American public turned to 
motion pictures, radio, and eventually 
television (the Ed Sullivan Show retains 
the basic vaudeville format), for their 
entertainment, the vaudeville performers 
enriched the fields of musical comedy 
and the Broadway revue with their 
talents. 


In recent years the professional stage 
has offered a few successful revivals of 
vaudeville, such as Olsen and Johnson’s 
Hellzapoppin (1938), Priorities of 1942, 
and Show Time (1942). In 1951 Judy 
Garland returned to the Palace for nine- 
teen weeks headlining a “big time” two- 
a-day bill with nostalgic success. Again 
in 1956 Miss Garland returned the Palace 
momentarily to its former glory. Today, 
only the photographic images of actors 
are visible within the proscenium frame 
which had known the magnetic person- 
alities of America’s greatest entertainers. 


Like the minstrel show, vaudeville as 
a chapter in American musical theater 
history now belongs to the historical past. 
But as Joe Laurie, Jr., optimistically 


prophesies: 


The spirit of vaudeville will never die 
as long as there are ambitious kids 


gling on cellar scl erik 
barns, emigre ee 
m in school 
— pagent coer making faces in 
ne might have hee too as long as 
ere are assem rograms, amateur 
nights, class revues, e other forms of 
high school theater, the spirit of vaude- 


e is ever-present, 
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TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 
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ALL TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 14) 


folk. The head of our business depart- 
ment said he didn’t want to act, he didn’t 
want to be stage manager, he just wanted 
to work backstage and “take orders.” 
Goodbye, My Fancy provided class pro- 
jects and helped build our school library. 
The home economics department made 
curtains and drapes; the industrial arts 
department made picture frames, foot 
lockers, skis, a window seat, a fireplace, 
and bulletin boards; the art department 
painted sets, made posters and special 
portraits; and our library benefited on a 
large scale. The play called for numerous 
books. Rather than use books already at 
school and tie up library use during the 
month’s rehearsals, a plan to build the 
library was originated. Each student was 
asked to bring one book from home — 
new or used —which need not be re- 
turned. After the performances old books 
were sold with money going to the li- 
brary for magazine subscriptions, and 
new books were retained for the library 
shelves. 


The acquiring of props had its lighter 
moments. A parent gladly lent us valued 
antique furniture which was going to be 
refinished soon. Its broken-down condi- 
tion was perfect for our play. In need of 
such things as tennis rackets, ice skates, 
maracas, pandas, hockey sticks, and bows 
and arrows, I appealed to the student 
body daily on the PA system. To keep 
the interest high different items were re- 
quested each day. On some of the props 
we were swamped. For a while students 
got the idea the play was going to be a 
Wild West show. Either that or we were 
going to put on an archery shoot. At any 
rate I learned the interest in archery in 
our community was quite high. Response 
to the bows and arrows brought in far 
more than we could ever use. Students 
begged to be allowed to bring something 
that could be used in the play. 


A Man-in-the-Street article in one of 
the local papers, with a dozen individual 
pictures of our students, best expresses 
the affect on the student body. 


CRADOCK HIGH STUDENTS UNANI- 
MOUS IN FAVORING FACULTY PLAY 


Bill Sindlinger, a member of the cast 
and director of dramatics, asked 12 of 
his drama students what they thought of 
this stage effort on the part of the teach- 
ers. The man-on-the-street pollster was 
summoned post haste to ask for opinions. 
“It gives students a chance to see the 
faculty in less serious roles.” “I think a 
play starring the faculty would attract 
many more people than just a student 
play.” “This proves teachers are real 
people.” “It’s a good idea. We now can 
know teachers as down-to-earth people 
and not mere iron rulers of the class- 
room.” “It will be good for teachers and 
help relieve the tension that they must 
feel from teaching.” 


Yes, I cannot repeat too often. All 
teachers are thespians. Make the most 
of it! 
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Costume rentals for complete 
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requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from page 13) 
proximately 100 permanent structures. 
In the later buildings a modified Italian 
architectural styling has prevailed, giving 
something of a pleasing pattern of sym- 
metry to the campus layout. The original 
100 acres of land have increased to ap- 
proximately 8,000 acres when the agri- 
cultural farms and plots over the state 
are included. The total valuation is 

estimated at 90 million dollars. 

The West Lafayette campus, located 
on bluffs just west of the historic Wabash 
River about which Hoosier bards have 
written odes and song lyrics, includes 
approximately 900 acres. In addition to 
the campus proper, this site includes 
the Purdue Airport —the nation’s first 
airport owned and operated by a uni- 
versity — and two excellent 18-hole golf 
courses. One of these courses, with its 
rolling terrain and natural hazards, ade- 
quately meets the requirements for 
national golf tournaments. 

Carrying out its Land Grant function 
in the military, Purdue maintains Army, 
Air Force, and Navy ROTC units. The 
Army unit includes branches in Artillery, 
Ordnance Corps, Transportation Corps, 
Corps of Engineers, Chemical Corps, and 
Signal Corps. For many years the Ar- 
tillery unit at Purdue — the oldest on the 
campus — was the largest in the nation. 
In World War I, and even in World War 
II, a high percentage of Artillery officers 
were trained here. Currently, more than 
4000 cadets and midshipmen are en- 
rolled in these units, and each year a 
large number of new officers are com- 
missioned in the three service branches. 

In recent years Purdue has become a 
center for meetings of groups, both large 
and small and in varied fields. During 
the past year more than 250 such meet- 
ings were held, drawing more than 80,000 
visitors to the campus. Chief among its 
fine facilities for such meetings are its 
large Memorial Union Building and its 
spacious Hall of Music. In addition to 
its fine dining and recreational facilities 
(including 14 bowling alleys with auto- 
matic pin spotters), the Memorial Union 
Building contains 273 fine guest rooms. 
The Hall of Music, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 6,146, is the largest of its kind 
in the world and is widely known for its 
excellent acoustical qualities and fine 
lighting effects. 

Currently under construction, and fast 
nearing completion, is a new $10,000,000 
Memorial Union-Hall of Music Annex. 
In addition to providing fine new facili- 
ties for student and staff use, it will 
greatly enhance facilities for group meet- 
ings of all sizes. 

Supplementing these facilities for 
group meetings are the fine student resi- 
dence units which are available for 
groups during the summer when enroll- 
ment is lighter. These units currently 
house approximately 3,500 students with 
fraternity and sorority houses hous- 
ing an additional 1,000. Especially at- 
tractive, as they contain the latest de- 
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velopments in residence hall structure, 
are the “X” Hall and “H-1” Hall units, 
the latter opened only this fall. Two 
other units, similar to the “H-l” unit, are 
now being constructed and will be avail- 
able for occupancy in 1958. 

In athletics Purdue is a member of 
the Western Conference (Big Ten), 
which has long been one of the strongest 
in the nation. Through the years Purdue 
has won more than its share of honors 
in both the major and minor sports. It 
has contributed its full quota of “All 
Americans’ in these sports. 

Winning many honors for the uni- 
versity have been its “All-American” 
Marching Band, now acclaimed as the 
largest such organization on any college 
or university campus in the nation, and 
its Varsity Glee Club, which has made 
two European tours and twice repre- 
sented the United States in the Interna- 
tional Music Festival at Llangollen, 
Wales. These honors are unique in that 
Purdue offers no academic credit in 
music. 

For many years Purdue was acclaimed 
as the “railroad testing center” of the 
world because of its research in this field, 
and today the Joint Highway Research 
Project on the campus is a center of 
highway research. Research grants cur- 
rently total approximately $10,000,000 
with many of these grants handled 
through the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, a subsidiary of the university. 
Record of its fine instructional training 
is attested by the number of its gradu- 
ates found in top industrial, business, 
scientific, and educational posts through- 
out the world. 

To meet the anticipated “tidal wave” 
of students in the years ahead, Purdue 
has been, and still is, engaged in the 
most expansive building program in its 


history. At one time during the past 
summer, projects totaling more than 
$45,000,000 were under way on the 
campus of which about 85 per cent was 
financed on a self-liquidating basis with- 
out aid of state funds. 

In addition to the Memorial Union- 
Hall of Music Annex and the residence 
units, these projects included the new 
Home Economics Building, occupied this 
past fall; a new Recreational Gymnasium 
with fine facilities and three swimming 
pools to supplement the extensive intra- 
mural program for students, and a verit- 
able city subdivision for married stu- 
dents, containing 600 one-bedroom and 
308 two-bedroom apartments. The latter 
project also included two nursery schools 
and a shopping center. The Recreational 
Gymnasium is now in use, and the apart- 
ments are being occupied as they are 
completed. 

Other building projects include a new 
General Science Building and an addi- 
tion to the Life Science Building. At the 
last session of the General Assembly a 
School of Veterinary Science and Medi- 
cine was established at Purdue, and con- 
tracts for these facilities will be let dur- 
ing the current year. 

Still operating within the scope pre- 
scribed by the Morrill Act, Purdue has 
entwined itself closely into the life of 
the state and the nation. Its contribu- 
tions have been innumerable and far- 
reaching. 

Currently serving as _ president of 
Purdue is Frederick L. Hovde, widely 
recognized as one of the nation’s greatest 
scientists, scholars, and leaders. He as- 
sumed the duties of this office on Jan. 1, 
1946. In an advisory capacity as presi- 
dent-emeritus is Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
who guided the destinies of the uni- 
versity from 1922 until 1945. 
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HE LAST few seasons on Broad- 

way have seen several successful 

productions that are now offered 
for amateur presentation. Obviously 
most of them are not particularly eas 
to produce, depending upon one or all 
of the following: much better than aver- 
age actors who can grasp adult themes 
and emotional experiences, sets that are 
more difficult than the customary livin 
room, lighting effects that go beyon 
mere illumination of the acting area. 
Several of them also involve dialogue or 
situations that some communities may 
find objectionable, but judicious pruning 
of a word or sentence here and there 
will usually be enough to remedy the 
situation. Ambitious, experienced groups 
will find that these scripts offer them 
something worth struggling over and, if 
the dream is bigger a the fear, that 
they may find success and some of the 
creative awards that should go with the 
theater but so often do not because the 
vision is too puny. 


BAD SEED, adapted by Maxwell Anderson 
from the novel by William March. 3-act 
melodrama; Dramatists Play Service; 7M, 
4W, 1C. Setting: apartment living room. 
Royalty: On application. 


Both Broadway and the movies have made 
this melodrama one of the more effective of 
recent productions. Ignoring the realities of 
heredity and environment, the on concerns a 
young child who is the granddaughter of a 
noted criminal and has inherited a lack of 
moral sense. She steals, lies, and finally kills to 

et what she wants; and her frantic mother is 
aced with preventing further incidents while 
at the same time protecting her daughter from 
= seen retribution. Her attempt to solve the 

ilemma is climaxed by the horror of having 
the child live to continue her activities while 
both mother and all the evidences of the child’s 
true nature are destroyed. Several of the adult 
roles are difficult, but the child’s ially so; 
and no production can be contemplated unless 
a good child-actress is available. 


THE PONDER HEART, adapted by Joseph 
Fields and Jerome Chodorov from the novel 
by Eudora Welty. 3-act sentimental comedy; 
French; 21M, 9W (more or less). Settings: 
a hotel veranda, living room, and courtroom. 
Royalty: On application. 


A charming story of a simple, kindly elderly 
southern gentleman who takes an uneducated 
underprivileged youngster as his bride, this 
play begins as a character study but ends with 
a murder trial. Daniel Ponder is accused of 
murdering his child-bride when she dies in his 
arms during a violent storm; but when he takes 
over his own trial, his innate goodness convinces 
sr Se that the death was accidental. Actual- 
ly the plot is only a small part of this play; 
for the unusual characters, so typical of the 
Welty writings, are its chief reason for being; 
and they should prove most fruitful in the 
hands of competent actors and director. 


THE RAINMAKER by N. Richard Nash. 8-act 
comedy-drama; French; 6M, 1W. Setting: 
multiple set of western ranch dining-living 
room, sheriff's office, and harness room. 
Royalty: On application. 


This is one of those comparatively rare scripts 
of a realistic story lived by realistic people 
which, contrary to all expectations, yet produces 
a tic effect. The theme is that of a re 
gin) who cannot find love because she fears 


ure until a romantic wandering con-man 
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ives her confidence to be what she longs to 
instead of what she fears she is; and it re- 
sults in a sensitive revelation of self-realization 
that leaves one emotionally richer than he was 
before. Inner intensity and emotional truth are 
needed to play it; but the warmth of the 
characterizations should provide good actors 
with all the impetus they need for a good and 
right start. 


CHILD OF FORTUNE, adapted by Guy 
Bolton from “Wings of the Dove” by Henry 
James. 38-act psychological study; Dramatists 
Play Service; 5M Settings: morning 
room of a London mansion, 1902, and sit- 
ting room of a Venetian palazzo. Royalty: 
On application. 


Wryly ironic, as most of James’ stories are, 
this one concerns the collusion of a poor but 
ambitious London girl and her equally poor 
fiance, a writer, who plan to - the money 
they need to finance a successful marriage and 
writing career by marrying the man to an 
American heiress who has only a year to live. 
The plan backfires when the writer grows to 
despise his scheming collaborator and eventu- 
ally comes to love the generous honest girl he 
has planned to deceive. When she dies and 
leaves him the fortune he once hoped for, he 
refuses to accept it. Ultimately he uses his 
experience for an autobiographical novel and 
becomes the great writer he also once dreamed 
of being. The conversation is witty and spark- 
ling in spots, serious or emotional in others. 
The burden of dialogue is nicely distributed 
among a number of fascinating characters, giv- 
ing even the minor ones an opportunity to get 
hold of something real and worth while. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON, 
adapted by John Patrick from the novel by 
Vern Sneider. 3-act comedy; Dramatists Play 
Service; 183M, 4W, several children, and just 
about any number of extras. Setting: prefer- 
ably a multiple set containing military off- 
ces and quarters, a village square, and an 
oriental teahouse. Royalty: On application. 


This delightful story of how a slightly be- 
fuddled college professor tries to bring de- 
mocracy to an occupied Okinawa village but 
ends by being pretty thoroughly “orientalized” 
is now pretty old and well-known; but it is 
still one of the funniest and most heart-warm- 
ing —and enlightening — comedies of the past 
few years. Capt. Fisby’s latest failure, which 
turns out to be his greatest success, is un- 
doubtedly sentimentalized at times; but, Ameri- 
cans being what they are, this is virtually a 
necessary element in the discussion of Ameri- 
can ideals, whether as practiced at home or on 
a Pacific island. Oriental make-up, costumes 
and dialect may be difficult for most amateurs; 
since few will know good Okinawaese when 
they hear it, however, there doesn’t seem to be 
much danger in mutilating it —it all sounds 
mutilated anyway! 


THE GREAT SEBASTIANS by Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. $-act comedy; Drama- 
tists Play Service; 15M, 6W (many of them 
minor roles). Settings: a theater dressing- 
room and a living room of a villa in Prague, 
1948. Royalty: On application. 


Probably no comment is needed for this script 
since it was so ably presented by the Lunts on 
TV last spring. e trials of a show couple — 
she, lower-class English; he, Czechoslovakian 
— who are ordered by a Communist officer to 


use their supposed mind-reading talents to help 
him uncover a traitor are hilarious, exciting, 
dramatic, mystifying, and, in short, provide an 
evening of very satisfying entertainment. Set- 
tings are not really too difficult; but the Com- 
munist uniforms will have to be rented (about 
nine or ten of them). 


THIEVES’ CARNIVAL by Jean Aneuilh. 4-act 
sentimental comedy; French; 9M, 4W 
limited extras in one scene if desired. Set- 
tings: a public garden in France, several de- 
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cades ago, and a drawing room and conser- 


vatory of a manor house. Royalty: $35. 


Brittle wordly comedy, pure farce, dance, | 
and sentimentality are all thrown together in © 


this theatrical French go), sagan the net result 
being a couple of hours of fun and, if one reads 
the symbols right, even a few basic truths about 


human relations. Three thieves gain admission | 


to the home of Lady Hurf with the intentions 
of robbing her and her two young nieces. Two 
never succeed but are told by the lady that 


she has always known they were thieves but | 
has accepted them because she was bored by 


life’s routine. The third actually makes off with 
the family treasures but returns them when 
one of the nieces insists that she loves him and, 
if necessary will join him in a life of crime. 
Delightfully off-beat, this script makes use of 
effective theatrical techniques, such as dancin 
many of the pantomime bits of business an 
using a musician on stage to underline the emo- 
tional connotations of the dialogue with “com- 
ments” from his clarinet. If a group wants 
something different that is not really difficult, 
it should investigate this script. 
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THE DESK SET by William Marchant. 3-act 


comedy; French; 8M, 8W. Setting: two of- 
fices of the reference department of a broad- 
casting company. Royalty: On application. 


First a stage vehicle for Shirley Booth and 
then a movie for Hepburn, this frivolous script 
concerns the problems of man versus machine, 
or, in other words, human researchers versus 
an electronic card system. The girls in the 
research office see their jobs vanishing when 
an efficiency expert seems to put more faith in 
the speed and accuracy of a machine that will 
answer the questions that pour in daily. In the 
end of course the girls beat the machine at its 
own game; and the head of the department 
even gets her man. The only problem for some 
groups may be the reproduction of “Emmy,” 
the machine; but ingenious builders and elec- 
tricians should welcome the challenge. 


THE DESPERATE HOURS by Joseph Hayes. 
8-act melodrama; French; 10M, 8W, 1 boy. 


Setting: multiple setting of living room and [| 


bedroom of a home and a corner of the 
Sheriff's office (later changed to an attic), 
Royalty: On application. 


Another popular Broadway play and movie, 
both b on a novel by the same author, is 
now released to most amateurs. The two days’ 
of horror that result when three escaped con- 
victs take over a private residence and hold 
the family as hostages become almost unbear- 
able in their tension; and, if the police did not 
finally maneuver a rescue, it is altogether prob- 
able that the audience itself might charge the 
stage and set the persecuted family free. A 
tauter script has rarely been seen in recent 
years; roles are all three-dimensional and chal- 
lenging; and only the multiple setting may 
seem hopeless to timid souls, 
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““THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED is a 
wonderful play,” says JOHN KAVA- 
NAUGH, Director of Dramatics, Pimber- 
ton High School, Midway, Kentucky. 
“Our audiences said it was one of the best 
plays produced at our school. They 
laughed from beginning to end. This was 
the first play I have ever directed. I felt 
it was very well written, and the aids in 
it proved extremely helpful.” 
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From production of LOVE IS IN THE AIR 
by Cadillac, Michigan, High School. 
M. W. Van Oostenberg, Director. 


“NO MORE HOMEWORK was fun to 
rehearse and fun to _ produce,” says 
ELEANOR BERGER, Dramatics Direc- 
tor, Randolph-Henry High School, Char- 
lotte Court House, Virginia. “It is new, 
different, and easy to produce. Each re- 
hearsal was more fun and more cleverly 
done than the previous. This play has real 
audience appeal.” 
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These Popular Plays 


THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED 


By VERA and KEN TARPLEY 
Cast: 5 M, 5 W, Extras 


A little learning may not necessarily be a dangerous thing, but when a college 





Three-Act Comedy 


girl practices newly-learned psychology on her family and others, her experi- 
ments may well take a hilariously startling turn she never bargained for. 


“The one word appraisal of this play is: ‘Great!’,” reports WARREN C. 
MAGNUSON, Drama Director of the St. Charles, Minnesota, High School. 
“The first reading by the cast was a riot of laughs and, even better, the laughs 
continued through a full six weeks of rehearsal!” 


LOVE IS IN THE AIR 


By FRANK and DORIS HURSLEY 


Three-Act Comedy Cast: 6 M, 8 W 


Here is a play that builds up to a humorous but staunch defense of the American 
home and at the same time reflects some universal truths. It is a play with a 
decidedly professional finesse. 


“I like this play very much. It has enough humor to carry it along easily and, 
at the same time, there was an underlying theme of real parental love that both 
the cast and audience sensed and appreciated. The cast entered into their parts 
with real enthusiasm.”—MRS. C. E. TETIRICK, Dramatics Director, York 
School, Clyde, Ohio. 


NO MORE HOMEWORK 


By JOHN HENDERSON 
Cast: 8 M, 9 W 


Everything happens when a girl is made principal for a day! And a girl at 
Ames High School finds herself in that role! Immediately, complications set in, 
building up to an unexpected climax. 


Three-Act Comedy 


“One of the most successful plays from the standpoint of interest, humor, and 
characterization that I have ever coached,” reports MRS. DOROTHY R. 


LEHMAN, Dramatics Coach, Greencastle, Pennsylvania, High School. “There 
is not a dull moment in it. The humor is fresh, clever, and modern.” 
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A 3-act play; 5m, 6w, extras as desired. 


















This delightful farce of Guy Bolton’s was produced pro- 
fessionally in London, after which a successful motion 
picture starring Loretta Young and Joel McCrea was 
made from it. An enchanting modern farce. 


"And after you've caught a man, maybe he'll have a friend—and 
maybe he'll have a friend!" 





’ 
STORY Three young girls in search of a man, but 

not just any man, tired of life on an Iowa 
chicken farm, Elizabeth, Moira, and Pam, know that 
a girl is likely to marry someone she knows, and they 
only know farmers and chickens. They sell their farm 
and put all of their money into one big visit to one of 
the most expensive vacation resorts. One of the three 
will be the rich and desirable Miss Mason; the other 
two sisters will pretend to be her personal maid and 
secretary-companion. Poor Henry, their lawyer, who 
is interested in Elizabeth, follows them and tries des- 
perately to talk them out of their plan. With all of 
their money invested in an expensive wardrobe and 
an expensive hotel suite, it’s beginning to look as if 
their plan will pay off, for Pam is rapidly falling in 
love with the popular young man-about-town she 
meets at the hotel, and he with her. She’s sure he’s 
rich as he has no visible means of support, and he 
spends all of his time in the hotel being nice to the 
guests. Just when she is hopelessly in love with him, 
however, she discovers to her horror that he is not a 
guest at the hotel but the social and recreation direc- 
tor, or as she describes it—“a gigolo who spreads him- 
self quite thinly.” Albert, hurt by the rejection and 
angry at Pam’s interest in money, sets out to maneuver 
her into the arms of the most attractive available rich 
young man, Stephen Harrington. This is tough on the 
younger sister, Moira, who is pretending to be the 
maid and has fallen desperately in love with Stephen. 
As a result of Albert’s efforts, Pam and Stephen get 
engaged. Nobody is happy, including Stephen’s aunt 
and uncle, who are justly suspicious of the whole ar- 
rangement. By this time, Elizabeth, who is playing 
the part of the secretary-companion, is about con- 
vinced that she would rather have Henry, the 


nice, steady lawyer. Pam, however, is so furious with 
Albert that she never wishes to see him again, and 
poor Moira is trying to play the part of a helpful maid, 
even though she has lost her bcos to help anyone. 
The three sisters manage to untangle their mixed-up 
affairs, but they get more help than they wish and 
have to make some pretty embarrassing explanations. 


( Aeonstere Pam, Elizabeth, and Moira, the “three 

blind mice”; Henry, Albert, and Ste- 
phen, three nice young men whose only mistakes were 
to be interested in the wrong sister; Mrs. Bramber and 
Conrad, the mixed-up aunt and uncle, who are trying 
to offer real guidance to their rich and parentless 
nephew, who seems to need it all too often; the poor 
hotel manager, who wants to keep everyone happy, 
the waitress, and the lovely Edna Parker. 


ROYALTY, $25.00 POSTERS 


PRICE, 90c 


Loretta Young in o scene 
from the motion picture. 
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